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KARD-Sitre, Remington 
Rand’s offset visible filing 
system, puts thousands of 
records within normal reach 
and sight of the operator, 
providing in highest degree the op- 
erating economies this type of sys- 
tem affords. 


SPEED of posting steps up amaz- 
ingly. The dual visible margins of this 
card record system with its compact 
fling arrangement reduce “finding” 
time to fifty percent of that re- 





KARD-Sire Portable Unit. Instantly usable 
by executives requiring facts at a glance. Valu- 
able for reference use on a conference table. 
deal for hand-posting on operator’s desk. 


EVERY CARD 
~~ and WITHIN 


a a th dete 






==the perfect 


OFFSET VISIBLE 


record system 


quired with ordinary “blind”’ filing. 


NO MORE “thumbing”. No “‘fum- 


bling’. The exact location of every 
card is clearly indicated. And with 
greater speed comes more accuracy. 
The position of “‘out” cards is visibly, 
unmistakably signalled to prevent 
misfiling and loss of records. 

ANOTHER advantage is the auto- 
matic “‘lock-down”’ feature exclusive 
with the KARD-SrrE Index Guide. 


Guides can’t ride up to obscure those 


behind them. KARD-SITE saves 


in SIGHT | 
REACH 

















Brings new 
efficiency to every 


MACHINE POSTED 
Record! 


floor space too... it offers the largest 
capacity of any offset visible system 
per floor space occupied. 


LET a Remington Rand Systems 
and Methods Technician study your 
record keeping problems. Backed by 
the most complete line of vertical and 
visible systems, his wide experience 
will reveal the most practical solu- 
tion, both in form design and hous- 
ing equipment. 


Write, wire or telephone our nearest 


Branch Office today. 
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REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
2 RESEARCH BUREAU 
HE volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
: total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
lance acquired, annuities, group and 
vivals | wholesale business of all companies 
States operating in the United States. 
I These estimates are base | 8 
rance | Lhese estimates are based upon the — 
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senting 80% of the new Ordinary ~2—e 
Life Insurance in the United States. ~~ 2 
The comparative percentages are << 
1944 | based upon the actual experience of > 
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1943 
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Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
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THIS LINE MUST HOLD! 


know that a global war is being fought with help hold the Government’s price and wage line even | 

the full might of all nations. We are straining though at times it seems to our advantage to do 

all our resources to hasten the end of that war. We otherwise. If it should break, an insidious combina- 
are sending our sons, our husbands and our brothers tion of wages and prices getting out of hand would : 
across two oceans in order that our cause may bring a deluge upon us. 













triumph. Among those who would suffer would be the 68 
Right here at home—we are faced with a million owners of life insurance. That is | 
more invisible peril. We recognize and must SAFET why the Life Insurance Companies of | 
fight a vicious enemy battering at our 4 q - America have joined forces, by national 
very gates—INFLATION! Its latest , Se newspaper advertising, to warn of 
victim is Greece where it takes > “%, the danger and suggest the remedy. 
Greek currency formerly worth =< - Every life insurance man and F 
$2600 to buy a loaf of bread. = Ss = woman owes it to his or her policy- | 
That must not happen here! Gin ae holders and clients to sup- | 
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To prevent it we, as in- | port an understanding of the | 
dividuals and groups, must PROVIDENT MUTUAL wut. . 
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= evening your mother and I 
watched you go off to your first dance 
with Jim. You wore a new party dress 
and gardenias, and there was something 
glittery, like stars, in your hair. But 
what I noticed most were the stars in 
your eyes. 

We didn’t say much after you left. 
Just: “I hope she has a good time,” and 
“Looks pretty, doesn’t she?” But I knew 
we were thinking the same thoughts 
.. . how re-living your dreams through 
your children is something extra you 
hadn’t counted on, a kind of second 
youth, only tempered by a deeper under- 
standing. 


What a man 


would like to say 
to his daughter 





Those stars in your eyes, dear... 
you'll keep them as long as each new day 
holds a promise better than yesterday’s, 
as long as there’s a new dream still to 
be realized. But what you can’t know 
yet—and what the years have taught me 
—is that dreams need a foundation. 
They have to be supported by fore- 
thought and planning. 


That’s why, like me, most American 
husbands and fathers turn to life insur- 
ance. To protect the future of our fam- 
ilies. To make sure that no lack of 
security and opportunity will dim the 
stars in the eyes of our children. 






































The way to turn— 


Remember that the difference between| 
life insurance companies is significant. 
You will be well rewarded if you do! 
these two things before planning and| 
buying life insurance: (1) see a North- 
western Mutual agent and let him 
tell you what the difference between life ® 
insurance companies means to you, and 
(2) check with any of our policyhold- 
ers. They can tell you, from actual® 
experience, why no company excels 
Northwestern Mutual in that hap- 
piest of all business relationships—old 
customers coming back for more. 
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xxx In a recent speech entitled “Legislative Trends in 
Insurance,’ E, A. Hunt, Counsel, Insurance Federation 
of New York, traced, proposed and enacted National and 
New York State Insurance Laws, and draws the con- 
clusion “the trend is obvious. It is domination, 
control and the replacing of private industry by State 
and Federal insurance programs.” He considers this 
a challenge and his answer is: “Organization and action. 
Every person who obtains his livelihood from any 
branch of insurance must join whatever organization is 
available tor the protection of his interests. Apathy 
must be discarded. A militant force must arise deter- 
mined to combat the onrush of government. Trade 
Unions owe their force in legislative assemblies to or- 
ganization. Why should insurance not do likewise? 
Who will do this work if you fail? . . . How can any 
man quibble about whatever dues are needed to carry on 
this work for you? How can you sell insurance to 
others and neglect to carry it on your own business? 

Do not be like the man who fails to vote and then 
complains about elected officials. Bear your share of the 
responsibility . unless you are prepared to accept 
uncomplainingly whatever the privation may come from 
lack of united defense for private enterprise.’’ A person 
reading Mr. Hunt’s suggestion outside the insurance 
fraternity might consider it selfish. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that pressure groups (particularly those 
with votes) get favors from governments today. But 
insurance is a social as well as a public business carried 
on by private enterprise. The paramount question is: 
Will the carrying out of Mr. Hunt’s suggestion benefit 
the public? The answer is “Yes” from any point of 
view. In the first place, consider the benefits provided 
by insurance to the public. These benefits would not 
be as widely or as generously distributed if available 
only in state governments or the federal government. 
For proof it is only necessary to check the figures of the 
amount of insurance sold by states now offering life 
insurance. People don’t buy—they have to be sold. The 
second most important public consideration is safety. 
Life insurance is a long-term business. If governments 
issue life insurance, who is going to check their accounts 
from time to time? Who would have changes made 
when same were in order for the public benefit? It 
should not be forgotten that governments are made up 
of men—average men, subject to the failings, tempta- 
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tions, etc., the same as in private enterprise. Next comes 
the cost. There is no instance in the insurance field 
where the federal or a state government can issue insur- 
ance at a more economical rate than a private company 
when all things are equal. The premium a policyholder 
pays is no true measure of cost. Another fallacy is the 
so-called ‘“‘non-profit” nature of proposed government 
operations. Non-profit can and usually does mean high 
cost. On the other hand, profits lead to competition 
and through competition one gets the best tor the least. 
The reason is very simple. What incentive has a bureau- 
crat to keep cost down? His salary goes up when he 
enlarges his department—and increases the cost. On 
the other hand, in private enterprise, the lower the cost 
the greater the sales and the more profit tor the enter- 
prising business man, 1.e., before present tax schedules 
began to penalize individual initiative. And lastly, to 
insure is to underwrite a risk safely. [ft you can't 
measure the risk accurately enough to underwrite it 
safely, the scheme is not insurance and shouldn't be 
so called. Under this definition the Wagner-Dingell 
bill in Congress is not insurance but partly the Twentieth 
Century version of “giving’’ with the added touch of 
collecting a percentage of income from those who earn. 
In this country, those who don’t earn also receive. We 
concur with Mr. Hunt’s suggestion for “‘organization 
and action” but suggest going further. Life insurance 
agents as a group probably contact more people than any 
other body of individuals. Their’s is a job of showing 
John Q. Public that he is now getting the best and the 
most complete insurance available at the lowest cost. 
But educating him is a Herculean task. In a recent 
edition of the New York Times, it was pointed out 
that of approximately 90,000,000 adults in the United 
States, “nearly 54,000,000 do not know what causes 
inflation. Over 70,000,000 don’t know what is meant 
by a subsidy—some farmers think a subsidy is a sort 
of cover crop. 27,000,000 don’t know the Japanese have 
taken the Philippines.” If you want further proof of 
the average intelligence check current advertising, or 
consider the way politicians address voters. But there 
is one ray of sunshine in this dismal atmosphere. Mr. 
Citizen is wrapped up in himself. Show him how he 
would have no insurance if Mr. Agent didn’t keep after 
him; no better method has ever been devised for safety 
than periodic examination of companies by State In- 
surance Departments; show Mr. Citizen that he pays 
less because the premium is all he pays, 1.e., no hidden 
costs; he is practical even if he isn’t up on the news 
and most men know from experience that keenness ot 
competition, plus good management, brings down prices. 
In short, if democracy means the greatest good tor the 
largest numbers, the life insurance business as it 1s now 
conducted, is democracy at its best. 
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. . » Under this title, Northwestern National Life presents a brief and con- 





cise record of operations covering the past year. This Report, now being dis- 
tributed, is lively reading for even the casual observer of life insurance. It is, 
in effect, a policyholder meeting in print—modeled after the policyholder 
meetings which NWNL experimented with so successfully before Pearl Har- 


bor. Here are a few selected facts from the Report, told in the first person 


+ oe 


=a 





by President O. J. Arnold: 


“One might logically expect, with nearly 
ten per cent more insurance to service, 
and with costs of operation and taxes on 
the upgrade in wartime, that overall ex- 
penses of management would be increased somewhat 
compared to the preceding year. However, exactly the 
opposite was true: Against this tide of rising prices, and 
with more policyholders than ever to serve, NWNL in 
1943 actually spent fewer dollars than in 1942 for man- 


agement expenses.” 


“It is an axiom in our business that ‘Life 
insurance is seldom bought—it must be 
sold’, and the life insurance agent today 
receives much more praise then blame for 
his persistence in urging people to provide for their own 
future in this systematic, certain way. Thousands of 





agents are now serving in the armed forces of the coun- 
try. NWNL alone has ‘loaned’ more than 20 per cent of 
its field force to the armed forces. Yet those NWNL men 
who remain have stepped up the efficiency of their work 
to provide you better service than ever before.” 


“By far the greater part of the 103 million 
dollars which you and more than 200,000 


other NWNL policyholders have set aside 





> for your future security is at work in chan- 
nels which contribute directly or indirectly to the suc- 
cessful fighting of the war. NW NL’s purchases of U. S. 
Government securities in 1943 amounted to nearly 50 
per cent more than its total premium income for the 
year, and almost as much as its total income . . . yet the 
Company has extensive and diverse investments in 


many other channels aiding the war.” 


“NWNL was one of the largest purchasers 
of War Bonds of any corporation in the 
Northwest area in both the Third and 





Fourth War Loans. Its Home Office em- 
ployees, long participating 100 per cent in regular pur- 
chase of War Bonds via the payroll savings plan, dur- 
ing 1943 increased their purchases to an average of more 
than 12 per cent of payroll. And so extensive is partici- 
pation by NWNL personnel, both home office and field, 
in Red Cross work and other war activities, that the sum 


total of their efforts will probably never be known...” 


A copy of Report to NYNL Policyholders and Friends will gladly be sent on request. 


Simply drop a postcard to the Home Office. 


Northwestern WVatoral Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. Arnold 





OF MINNEAPOLIS 


President 
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PROFITS and WAGES 





From the National City Bank's ‘Business Letter" for May 


TABULATION of reports issued by 295 leading 

industrial corporations shows combined net 1n- 

come for the first quarter of approximately $274 
millions after taxes, which compares with $259 millions 
for the same companies in the first quarter of last year. 
This was about 6 per cent above earnings of the cor- 
responding period of 1943, and 13 per cent above 1942, 
when many manufacturing companies were in the midst 
of conversion from peace to war goods production, but 
19 per cent below the first quarter of 1941, before the 
entrance of this country into the war. 

Earnings reported this year are still subject to re- 
duction through renegotiation of government contracts, 
and therefore are not strictly comparable with last 
year’s earnings figures, which in numerous cases have 
been revised to give effect to such adjustments. 

Capital and surplus of the group aggregated $12,457 
millions at the beginning of this year, upon which the 
first quarter’s earnings were at an annual rate of 8.8 
per cent, compared with a net worth of $12,047 millions 
last vear and a rate of 8.6 per cent. Our accompanying 
summary shows the results of major industrial groups. 

About 51 per cent of the first quarter reports issued 
to date show an increase over last year in net income, 
while 49 per cent show a decrease. The principal factor 
in the rise of earnings was an increase in volume of 
sales sufficient to offset the continued advance in costs 
for labor, materials, supplies and taxes. 

Sales figures as reported by 71 of the manufacturing 
companies show an increase from $3,395 millions to 
$4,180 millions, or 23 per cent. 


Despite a further expansion in the aggregate sales of 
war materials, the current sales and earnings trends 
among leading companies in the war industries are 
becoming highly uneven as a result of the curtailment 
or cancellation of orders for many types of products, 
which cannot always be offset by expanded production 
of other products or by a shift into new lines. The steel 
industry is an example of how the pressure of rising 
costs against selling prices fixed by OPA ceilings has 
squeezed profit margins; despite an increase in the first 
quarter tonnage of steel produced, the net income of 
leading companies was below that of a year ago. 

Income tax details reported by 157 companies in our 
tabulation show that reserves for federal income and 
excess profits taxes were at the rate of almost 70 per 
cent of net income before taxes, the same as a year ago, 
and comparing with 67 per cent in 1942 and 46 per cent 
in 1941. Such tax reserves are shown after deduction 
of the 10 per cent postwar or debt-retirement credit 
against excess profits taxes. This year the rate on ex- 
cess profits is 95 per cent, compared with 90 per cent 
in 1942 and 1943, but the overall tax ceiling for federal 
income taxes, surtaxes and excess profits taxes com- 
bined still remains at 80 per cent. Such high tax rates 
of course tend to stabilize corporate net income, since 
taxes absorb the major portion of any increase or de- 
crease in operating earnings. 

The railroads established new high records in the 
volume of freight and passenger traffic handled during 
the first quarter of this year. Total operating revenues 

(Continued on the next page) 





Net Income of Leading Corporations for the First Quarter 


Net Income is Shown after Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges and Reserves, but before Dividends-—Net Worth 
Includes Book Value of Outstanding Preferred and Common Stock and Surplus Account at Beginning of Each Year. 


(/n Thousands of Dollars) 


Net Income 
No. First Quarter 











of Cos. Industrial Groups 1943 1944 
ee re $18,125 $17,737 
10 Textiles and apparel ............ 3,705 3,423 
-,  f .* eerrerrerrrre 3,060 3,205 
24 Chemicals, drugs, etc. .......... 27 369 23,852 
11 Petroleum products ............ 21,214 31,147 
12 Stone, clay and glass .......... 5,144 7,510 
ae 43,511 40,311 
9 Electrical equipment ........... 18,994 19,352 
eee 6,862 8,033 
22 Autos and equipment .......... 43,553 52,520 
48 Other metal products ........... 31,526 30,100 
25 Miscellaneous manufacturing 14,671 16,471 

238 Total manufacturing .......... 237,734 253,661 
33. Mining and quarrying .......... 13,397* 13,228* 
14 Trade (whol. and retail) ...... 4,638 3,871 
10 Service and construction ........ 2,822 3,272 

ah ee id eo t's wb bie he $258,591 $274,032 


* Before certain charges. 
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Per Net Worth Annual Rate 

Cent January 1 of Return % 

Change 1943 1944 1943 19 
— 2.1 $ 631,555 $ 656,561 11.5 10.8 
— 7.6 222,371 227 ,047 6.7 6.0 
+ 4.7 212,475 217,468 5.8 5.9 
—129 797,417 829,184 13.7 11.5 
+468 1,319,306 1,410,073 6.4 8.8 
+46.0 339,892 347,893 6.0 8.6 
— 74 3,300,473 3,347,465 5.3 48 
+ 1.9 698,842 727, 10.9 10.6 
+17.1 244,519 242,876 11.2 13.2 
+20.6 1,517,748 1,618,048 11.5 13.0 
— 45 1,254,846 1,286,410 10.0 9.4 
+12.3 453,967 476,800 12.9 138 
+ 6.7 10,993,411 11,387,712 8.6 8.9 
— 13 a2 647 889 8.0 7.8 
—16.5 245,644 245,243 7.6 6.3 
+15.9 140,963 149,144 8.0 8.8 
+ 6.0 $12,047,345 $12,456,988 8.6 8.8 
il 





PROFITS AND WAGES—Continued 
of all class 1 systems reached new high levels that were 
approximately 8 per cent above those of a year ago, 
despite the suspension on May 15, 1943 of the emer- 
gency rate increases. Because of the advance in railroad 
wages and other operating expenses, however, the first 
quarter net income after charges and taxes is estimated 
to have fallen some 25 per cent below that of last year. 
Twenty-five large public utility systems in the first 
quarter had an increase of about 7 per cent in total oper- 
ating revenues, accompanying a further increase this 
year in consumption of electric power and gas in the 
industrial centers. Due to the continued but uneven 
advances in operating costs, the changes in net income 
after taxes were mixed, with 8 companies showing in- 
creases, 17 showing decreases, and the combined total 
down 4 per cent. 


War Profits 


Charges that business in this country is making ex- 
orbitant profits have again become prominent in recent 
weeks, chiefly no doubt because of statements made by 
labor leaders in connection with applications for wage 
increases and for the breaking of the Little Steel 
formula. In wartime especially, it is hardly possible to 
argue for wage increases without arguing that the in- 
dustries can pay the increases without raising prices, 
which requires claiming that profits are unreasonably 
high. Such claims are part of the news of the proceed- 
ings, and are disseminated in the press and through 
other channels, usually without much accompanying 
analysis. Misconceptions, confusion, and unwitting 
misrepresentations follow. 

For another reason also the subject is one of con- 
tinuous discussion. War production and price rises have 
created a great rise 1n the money income of the country, 
while at the same time the war requires sacrifices by 
the people as a whole. Inevitably various groups and 
occupations dispute as to the share which each 1s ob- 


taining of the increased income, and as to the extent 
to which each is making the necessary sacrifices. Much 
of this debate is uninformed, and much is animated by 
partisanship or prejudice. Those who are not familiar 
with the facts lack the means to judge critically what 
they read or hear, and misinterpretations which gain 
general acceptance are hard to catch up with. ~ 

One of the common errors with respect to business 
profits is to assume that exceptional instances are typi- 
cal. Where profit is put above cooperation in the war 
effort, where salary-boosting is inordinate, or where 
extravagance is on an offensive scale, criticism is de- 
served; and the same applies to excessive demands or 
extravagances by any group of the population. The 
facts are, however, that a means of dealing with cases 
of exceptional profits is in operation through the Re- 
negotiation Act, in addition to the drastic excess profits 
tax. Sound opinions as to business earnings can be 
reached only through study of overall or typical ex- 
perience, rather than of the exceptions. 


War Plant Payrolls, Taxes and Dividends 


Corporate reports for 1943 are now available from 
most of the leading war producers, and from many of 
them facts can be ascertained not only as to earnings 
and profit margins, but also as to the distribution of 
gross income among labor, capital and the other factors 
in production. 

We publish herewith an analysis of the figures of 50 
large manufacturing companies, whose reports give 
payroll figures and whose 1943 sales in most cases ex- 
ceeded $50 millions each and were principally of war 
materials. These companies are not “selected” in any 
sense except that they are large war producers; all 
available reports which give the desired detail are in- 
cluded. Certain composite figures for the group are 
shown on the accompanying chart, while total income 
and expense figures are given in the table in greater 


detail. 
(Continued on page 50) 





50 Leading Manufacturers of War Materials 


(Jn Millions of Dollars) 


EMD 











Jo 
Year Year Year Year Change 
Income Account 1940 1941 1942 1943 1940-43 
ee bakes be ntabaseeeeeuee $8 292 $12,182 $15,212 $20.567 +-148 
Cost of goods and services purchased from others, depreciation, 
interest and other expenses and reserves .............0.0008. 4,201 5,919 7,459 10,497 +150 
od ocd e ied akdbews indeed eeeedens uses 4,091 6,263 7,753 10,070 +146 
Distributed as follows: 
RECT E eE TT TT TPE er Tey Tee Ty 2.699 3,886 5,379 7,333 +172 
State, local, social security, foreign and misc. fed. taxes.......... 282 386 422 455 + 61 
ee Es cnt cerns eee ens Canew eee pads 364 1,165 1,325 1,642 +351 
I ar ak Sl a a a 646 1.551 1,747 2,097 +225 
Dividends paid TTUELITT TOUTE CLEC UPL 494 533 406 419 - 15 
I a a i 252 293 221 221 12 
Le ee ee ee ee 746 826 627 640 — 14 
Percentage distribution of above “Balance of gross income” 
eo ioe aia ild anes obeunbbdewees 66.0 62.0 69.4 72.8 
ea ge ES ia oa ie el Ee khee se eek Ce EE RE 15.8 24.8 22.5 20.8 
NN RE te ee re re ee 18.2 13.2 8.1 6.4 
re ee er rere 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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eR, dat se Lee ete 


N 1929 there was a new form of 

entertainment sweeping the na- 

tion—the talking picture—mov- 
ing pictures with sound! 

In those early pictures frequently 
there was no coordination—no syn- 
chronization—between the sound 
and the action. And some pretty hu- 
morous situations were the result. 
Watching these films I was im- 
pressed, as never before, with the 
need tor and great advantage of 
coordinated operation. 

To make an analogy—too fre- 
quently there has been too little 
coordinated action between the 
Agency Departments and Advertis- 
ing Departments of our life insur- 
ance companies. The sound and 
action have not been synchronized. 
Many times a great deal of money 
has been wasted; a few times the 
product has been ludicrous. Today 
I would like to discuss with you the 
need tor greater coordination be- 
tween those charged with the super- 
vising of the sales organizations and 
those charged with formulating the 
advertising and sales promotion 
plans of our life companies. 

With the exception of the last 
two years I have spent my entire 
business life—some seventeen years 
—in the field, first as a full-time 
salesman, then as an agency super- 
visor, and then as an Agency Man- 
ager in several different Agencies. 
For the last two years I have been 
an Agency Officer in our Home 
Office. I mention this personal his- 
tory only to establish some basis for 
a claim that I have the so-called 
“field viewpoint”? and may repre- 
sent the thinking of Agency Depart- 
ments on this subject of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. 


Advertising Experts and 
Insurance Salesmen 


_ The advertising and sales promo- 
tion programs of a great many life 
insurance companies are in the 
hands of professional advertising 
men who have been brought into the 
life insurance business by the chief 
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by RAYMOND C. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Vice-President, New York Life 


executive officers of their companies 
directly from the advertising field. 
This is as it should be. 

On the other hand, most of the 
life Agency Officers started with 
their companies “carrying the rate- 
book” and soliciting business in the 
field. These men have been practi- 
cal salemen and sales managers 
and are versed in the “know how” 
we hear so much about today in 
connection with the phenomenal 
war production records being made 
under the direction of the execu- 
tives of American industry. 

Generally speaking the advertising 
specialists do not know and under- 
stand the practical side of life insur- 
ance selling ; the life insurance men 
know and understand little or noth- 
ing about the complicated techniques 
of modern advertising. 

The crying need for close cooper- 
ation and coordinated effort was ex- 
tremely well expressed a few months 
ago on the “Public Opinion” page 
of the Spectator Magazine in the 
September 1943 issue by a_ well- 
known advertising agency official 
who preferred to remain anonymous 
for more or less obvious reasons. 
Here is some of what he had to say 
on this very vital problem. 

“Too often, every phase of an 
insurance business is operated with 
watchlike precision and battleship 
efficiency—except this important 
department (advertising), which 
often as not, is the orphan of the 
organization. If some companies 
were operated as their advertising 
is, they wouldn’t last out the year. 

“The best advertising man can 
fall down on an insurance job. He 
may understand his own profes- 
sion well, but lack the intimate 
knowledge of his subject—insurance 
—necessary to success. By the same 
token, many a good insurance man 





fails in his firm’s advertising. It is 
rara avis in either profession who 
has really a workable understanding 
of the other. 

“It 1s the combination of insur- 
ance and advertising brains that is 
essential to efficient, economic 
achievement. There’s no lack of 
gray matter on either side, but to 
produce anything of value they 
must get together, stay together, 
work together. 


“In the light of today’s fast 
changing scene, government debt 


and public thinking, isn’t it time for 
the insurance industry to give more 
serious thought and attention to the 
important subject of public rela- 
tions °—for individual companies to 
review their entire programs ?—for 
all to put their advertising on a 
sound, productive business basis ?”’ 

I think all of you will agree that 
it is not a question of who is right 
and who is wrong. Each of these 
experts in his own field comple- 
ments the other. Each makes a sub- 
stantial contribution, and the total 
result is good. 


Printed Salesmanship and 
Personal Salesmanship 


Life insurance requires about as 
high a degree of personal salesman- 
ship as any product or service that 
is being marketed in this country 
today. There is an old story that 
there are three things a man just 
won't do by himself. (1) Join the 
Church; (2) Make a will; (3) And 
buy life insurance. All of you who 
have seen Clarence Day’s “Life 
With Father,” and who _ hasn’t, 
might want to add a fourth—‘‘Be 
baptized.” It took personal sales- 
manship, and lots of it, for mother 
to get father to the Church. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Advertising—Continued 

Be that as it may, selling life 
insurance calls for personal persua- 
sion and face to face selling. No 
company has yet succeeded to any 
substantial degree that eliminated 
personal salesmanship and_ at- 
tempted to rely entirely upon the 
appeal of the printed word. Many 
companies have tried to operate on a 
mail order basis but without notable 
success. 

One Saturday afternoon not long 
ago I was standing in a grocery 
store in the small suburban town in 
which I live. A housewife came in 
the store and asked the clerk for a 
bar of “P and G soap.” ‘The clerk 
told her there was none in the store. 
He made no attempt to sell her any 
other brand—or anything whatso- 
ever for that matter. 

The thought occurred to me then 
that the sale of most things—partic- 
ularly the so-called tangibles—rests 
almost entirely today on printed 
salesmanship. Procter and Gamble 
sell their soap by newspaper and 
magazine advertising, billboards, 
poster displays, the printed word. 
The radio program is simply the 
printed message read to the buying 
public instead of read by them. 
There is no element of personal 
salesmanship involved. 

Since in the distribution of most 
products today there is little or no 
personal salesmanship involved and 
an almost complete reliance on 
printed salesmanship, there is really 
no problem of coordinating the two. 

On the other hand those goods 
and services calling for personal 
salesmanship, such as life insurance, 
need to have their advertising and 
sales promotion campaigns synchro- 
nized with the personal selling 
habits and methods of their sales 
organizations. As the need for per- 
sonal selling increases, the need for 
the company’s printed message and 
the saleman’s verbal message to be 
in tune, increases. 


Some Failures 


There is the case of a company 
that built a campaign involving the 
extensive use of magazine space and 
direct-mail around the natural de- 
sire of every person covered by the 
Social Security Act to learn more 
about his benefits. The campaign 
from an advertising viewpoint was 
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well conceived and well executed. 
lf they had been merchandising tan- 
gibles it would have been very etfec- 
tive. 

But the whole program was a 
failure and had no chance to succeed 
from the start for the reason that 
the agents of this particular com- 


pany had not been educated and 
trained by their Home Office 
Agency Department and agency 


managers in how to turn the pros- 
pect’s interest in the amount and 
extent of his Social Security Bene- 
fits to a discussion of new life in- 
surance. The Sales organization in 
the field did not have a selling rou- 
tine “in mesh with” the advertising 
program. 
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“Beginning now, | deliver your paper to-day 
and salvage it to-morrow!” 





If the advertising campaign and 
the personal selling technique of the 
agents had been properly coordi- 
nated, the results of this particular 
campaign would have been, without 
question, very gratifying. As a 
matter of fact, The Mutual Life of 
New York in its current campaign 
has succeeded in obtaining such co- 
ordination and I am told that a sub- 
stantial volume of sales on first calls 
has already been traced. But some 
other companies have not been 
equally successful with the Social 
Security approach. 

Numerous other examples of this 
type of failure could be cited. 
Many - advertising failures are 
caused, it seems to me, by the adver- 
tising men not knowing the market 


served by their own company and 
the methods of selling used by their 
own field forces. Scientifically con- 
ducted surveys would reveal much 
to them along these lines. 

Some of the failures have been 
caused by the company, both adver- 
tising and agency departments, not 
selling their sales promotion plans 
feel 


to their own agents. | very 
strongly on this point. Much ex- 


cellent material has been absolutely 
wasted because it was not properly 
merchandised by the company to its 
own Field Forces. In this regard, 
it would be an entirely different 
story if the advertising and agency 
departments would put in as much 
time and skill in selling the material 
to their agents as they put in the 
material itself to sell their life in- 
surance to the public. 


Some Specific Examples 


So far, my discussion has been 
confined largely to generalities and 
theories. [ would like to illustrate 
by giving two specific examples 
from recent experience in our own 
company. 

Because of the very real diff- 
culties of coordinating the printed 
selling and the personal selling, very 
frankly, in our Own company we 
have side-stepped the issue by using 
institutional copy almost exclusively. 
Most of our advertising in the last 
ten years has had as its theme the 
age and strength and background 
of the company. 

More recently, however, we have 
been attempting to solve this prob- 
lem and I would like to give you 
two recent examples with more or 
less complete details of the actual 
plans as they were put into opera- 
tion. 


Farm Journal Advertising 


An example of how printed sell- 
ing can be coordinated with per- 
sonal selling may be found in our 
experience with farm paper adver- 
tising. 

Five years ago, in 1939, a study 
of our agency organization indicated 
that we were well-equipped to sell 
more business to farmers. Many 
of our agents were located in small 
towns, and they had always been 
selling some business to farmers, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


HE home office underwriter 

must consider now those prob- 

lems for which the answers must 
be ready when hostilities cease, Wal- 
ter O. Menge, second vice-president 
of the Lincoln National Life Ins. Co.. 
said in his discussion of *‘Post War 
Problems” betore the annual con- 
vention of the Institute of Home 
Office Lite Underwriters at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Disability and Double Indemnity 


One of the chief concerns of life 
companies will be what attitude to 
take toward restoration of disability 
and double indemnity provisions 
which terminate when insured enters 
military or naval service in time of 
war, he said. Since practically all of 
these provisions are silent with re- 
spect to restoration of such benefits, 
the policyholder has no contractual 
right to restoration. In addition, Mr. 
Menge commented, many disability 
riders were issued in the past at pre- 
mium rates which are now recognized 
as too low and inadequate in view of 
the benefits provided. Some riders, 
particularly those providing for in- 
come disability, have more liberal 
provisions than now are offered to 
new applicants. 


Good Will 


In spite of these factors, however, 
Mr. Menge stated, life companies 
generally have no desire to be severe, 
particularly to those policyholders 
who have been serving in the armed 
forces, and he predicted that compa- 
nies will adopt a rather liberal atti- 
tude in underwriting requests for 
restoration of these benefits. The 
best interests of the life insurance 
business, he said, lie in the direction 
of a favorable public opinion, and a 
liberal attitude in restoring such 
benefits when insured returns from 
military service in reasonably good 
health will go far toward promoting 
satisfactory policyholder relations. 

Mr. Menge warned that there 1s 
the possibility of adverse selection 
against the company if these benefits 
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are restored freely. If adverse selec- 
tion does occur, however, he sug- 
gested that it can be controlled by 
requiring reasonable evidence of 1n- 
surability satisfactory to the com- 
pany, and its costs considered as one 
of the inevitable consequences of the 
war which the company can and 
should be prepared to assume. 

In the case of restoring the double 
indemnity benefit, Mr. Menge sug- 
gested that a reasonable and practical 
rule would permit restoration if in- 
sured, following discharge from 
service, enters an occupation which 
is not more hazardous than the one 
he left to enter military service. 


Physical Impairments 


The accidental death rate is af- 
fected to some degree by physical 
impairments, he said. Some impair- 
ments, such as blindness, increase the 
susceptibility of the individual to 
accidents ; others, such as insanity, 
increase the suicide rate and because 
suicides are not always recognized as 
such the accident rate is increased. 
Presumably such major impairments 
could be traced directly to war serv- 
ice and refusal to restore the double 
indemnity provision would seem 
justified in the presence of a major 
impairment which materially affects 
the accidental rate. Aside from such 
major impairments, however, Mr. 
Menge believes other impairments 
could be ignored. It seems, he said, 
that the original premium rate could 
be continued and arrears need not be 
collected when the benefit is restored ; 
but on limited payment policies the 
company usually collects an in- 
creased premium so as to continue 
the double indemnity benefits in 
force after the policy becomes paid 
up. A reasonable charge under the 
latter circumstance would be the dif- 
ference between the premiums that 
would have been paid for double in- 
demnity and such premiums for a 
continuous premium policy, accumu- 
lated at a normal rate of interest. 

If major impairments are incurred 
in war service, this generally would 
disqualify the applicant for restora- 


tion ot disability payments, Mr. 
Menge said. In charging for restora- 
tion, if the company is to avoid 
numerous actuarial calculations, the 
company might use some reasonable 
approximation of the amount equal 
to the increase in the reserve on the 
disability benefit which would have 
occurred if the provision had re- 
mained continuously in force. This 
might be 50% of the premiums which 
would have been paid during the 
period of military service. Collection 
of such an amount would enable the 
policyholder to continue to pay the 
same current premium as he did 
prior to military service. 

Mr. Menge suggested underwrit- 
ers should now devote sufficient time 
and study so they will be prepared 
to give information and advice when 
the question of discontinuing the use 
of war clauses arises. 


Air Travel 


One of the chief interests of un- 
derwriters after the war will be to 
see whether the development of 
safety in the airplane will keep pace 
with the increased popularity of the 
airplane’s use, Mr. Menge said. He 
suggested that in any future consid- 
eration of the removal of war clauses 
from existing policies careful con- 
sideration should be given to retain- 
ing aviation restrictions at least in 
those cases where an actual aviation 
hazard exists. 

At present, he said, the accidental 
death rate is relatively low due to cur- 
tailment of automobile travel and a 
decrease in suicides which are not 
always recognized as such. But this 
should not lull underwriters into a 
false sense of security. The post war 
will bring back the high accident fre- 
quency, and continued application 
now of underwriting principles gen- 
erally recognized as logical and 
sound will remove many potential 
sources of future difficulty. 

Mr. Menge predicted that under- 
writers will have to become ac- 
quainted with tropical diseases with 
which they have not heretofore had 
to deal. 
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A matter ofr taste 


To be appetizing, it isn’t enough for a cake to be made of good ingredients. 
It also has to be interesting. That’s the reason for the frosting. Likewise 
background, financial soundness, up-to-date methods of agency operation 
aren't the whole reason why agents prefer one life insurance company to 


another. 


When our agents express their preference with the simple assertion, “I just 
like the Hancock, that’s all,” we like to think it means that we appeal as 


much to their taste as to their 






good judgment. 


———— 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS ... INSURANCE IN FORCE $6,438,540,577 ON 7,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
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HE individual is living not only 

during a history-making war 

but in a period of apparent revo- 
lution—social, political and _ eco- 
nomic. In that period will the owner 
of property (the taxpayer) be justa 
memory of the past or a mirage of 
the future? This is not merely a 
hypothetical and ominous question 
but very real and current. The an- 
swer is important to both the Gov- 
ernment and the property owner. It 
appears safer, therefore, to face the 
facts than to bury one’s head in the 
ground, like the proverbial ostrich, 
and obtain a feeling of temporary 
security. 


Types of Taxes 


Wealth is leveled not only by the 
rates of tax but by the types of tax 
and changes which ignore the fund- 
amental principles of taxation. A 
tremendous increase in tax rates in 
a war era is esential. That these 
rates will be lowered subsequent to 
the termination of the war, however, 
is anticipated. The taxpayer may be 
temporarily squeezed but he expects 
to contribute his share, to make both 
ends meet and carry on to the best 
of his ability until some of the bur- 
den is lifted. 

In addition to increased rates, 
however, it is only natural that 
the Government seek new sources 
of income and that new taxes 
will be wnposed during war when 
the demand for Federal funds is 
at a peak and when many new 
forms of taxation are proposed. 
Under present study 1s a tax upon 
the termination of a life estate. 


History of Taxes 


In 1916, a Federal tax upon the 
property of a deceased owner was 
instituted. It was commonly ac- 
cepted as a legitimate tax on the 
transfer of property. Since that 
time, when an individual died seized 
and possessed of property, a death 
tax has been levied against his estate. 
Property which was not owned or 
controlled by the deceased, however, 
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by J. BLAKE LOWE, 
Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 


Mr. Lowe, Baltimore tax author- 
ity and publisher of “Taxes and 
Estates,’ has written numerous ar- 
ticles for Banking. 


was not taxed. In other words, if 
A died and left his estate outright 
to his wife, Mrs. A was obviously 
the owner of her deceased husband's 
property. In accordance with the 
law, if Mrs. A survived her husband 
by five years and subsequently died, 
the property was subject to another 
Federal estate tax upon her death. 
If, however, A left his estate in 
trust for his wife, there was no 
second tax upon her death. AIl- 
though she might have the benefit 
of the income from the trust created, 
she neither owned nor controlled 
the property. She could not, in 
other words, die seized and pos- 
sessed of it. 


Trusts 


In the past, vast sums have been 
left in trust in order to (1) protect 
property for the benefit of benefi- 
ciaries—such as widows and chil- 
dren, (2) provide conservative and 
reasonable or regulated distribution 
of income, and (3) avoid a second 
tax upon the same property. Trusts 
under wills (testamentary trusts), 
therefore, served a dual purpose; 
the protection of beneficiaries and 
the safeguarding of principal. 

In England, however, an estate 
which is left in trust is taxed again 
when it passes to others upon the 
death of the life beneficiary. The ap- 
plication of a similar tax is now 
under consideration in this country. 
Because it affects thousands of 
property owners, because it muini- 
mizes or eliminates the incentive to 
produce or provide security and be- 
cause, as an extension of the wealth 
leveling program, it is a double tax 
which violates one of the funda- 








mental principles of taxation, it 
bears careful examination not only 
by the taxpayer but by the Govern- 
ment empowered to tax. 


Example 


In this country today there are 
thousands of close corporations 
which give employment to hundreds 
of thousands of people. A great 
many of these companies have de- 
veloped from very modest begin- 
nings, have succeeded as a result of 
free competition and competent 
management and are producing a 
service or product in volume at low 
unit cost. Each of these corpora- 
tions is owned by either one individ- 
ual or by a small group of individ- 
uals. Meeting the ultimate estate 
tax which will be imposed on their 
valuable but non-marketable stock 
is one of the major problems con- 
fronting such property owners. Con- 
sider, for example, the case of A 
who is the sole owner of the XYZ 
Corporation. 

A is 60 years of age. He has a 
wife and two adult sons, both of 
whom are engaged in the business 
with him. In 1936, the estimated 
value of A’s business was $250,000. 
In addition, A owned $50,000 life 
insurance which was purchased pri- 
marily for the purpose of meeting 
his Federal estate tax and for pro- 
viding sufficient liquidity to settle 
his estate and protect his business 
for the benefit of his wife and chil- 
dren. In 1936, the gross Federal 
tax upon A’s estate would have been 
$28,600 in the event of his death. 


Effect of Taxes 


During the past seven years, the 
company has continued to prosper 
but expansion has absorbed a large 
part of the profits which have been 
reinvested in the business. Although 
the estimated value of the XYZ 
Corporation is now $350,000, the 
owner, because of the increase in 
corporate and individual income 
taxes, has had practically no oppor- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Taxing Wealth—Continued 


tunity to set aside either a cash or a 
readily marketable reserve or to in- 
crease his life insurance. In the 
event of his death today, as a result 
of the increased value of his stock, 
the increase in the estate tax rates 
and reduced exemptions, his gross 


Federal estate tax would be $94,500. 

That presents a rather knotty 
problem which A must somehow 
meet if he hopes to preserve his 
business, as a going concern, in the 
event of his death for the benefit 
of his family. It is, in fact, a prob- 
lem not only of interest to A but to 
many of his loyal employees and to 
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we are the little people whose dreams, hopes, 


and ambitions make this great country a democ- 
racy. Our work, our sacrifices, all add their might 
to making tomorrow a better day. That strength 
is out strength. That faith, our faith. 


Across the street lives Bill Brown, our Life 


THE 
RADIO STATION KFBI 
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FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Insurance Agent. He knows, that through Life 
Insurance, our dreams are coming true. He 
works with us, counsels us, encourages us. Yes, 
our fight is his fight, too. We have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1070 KILOCYCLES 


F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, VICE PRES... SEC * 


hundreds of his customers of long 
standing. It is, however, a problem 
which A can probably solve by the 
purchase of additional insurance if 
he is still insurable, by reducing 
his domestic expenses and building 
up some liquid resources, by author- 
izing his executors under his will 
to borrow funds for the payment 
of his tax or possibly by a combina- 
tion of two or more of these solu- 
tions. 


Two Taxes 


Under the terms of A’s wall, in 
the event of his death, his estate is 
held in trust for the benefit of tis 
wife during her lifetime and, upon 
her death, is divided equally between 
his two sons. Under present law, 
A’s estate 1s subject to a very sub- 
stantial tax upon his death, but no 
additional tax would be imposed 
upon the subsequent death of his 
wife. Under consideration, how- 
ever, 1s a tax upon the termination 
of the life estate created for his 
wife—a second tax upon the prop- 
erty upon the death of Mrs. A. 

If the first tax upon A’s estate 
presents a problem to him, how can 
Mrs. A provide for the payment 
of a second tax? That is a ques- 
tion which, must be of equal 
interest to the taxpaver and the Gov- 
ernment empowered to tax. 


Difficulties Multiply 


Mrs. A has not insured her life 
either for the benefit of her family or 
for the protection of an estate which 
she has never possessed. Mrs. A, 
furthermore, has no earned income. 
Upon the death of her husband, she 
is entirely dependent upon dividends 
which may or may not be paid by the 
corporation. The corporation, how- 
ever, must first pay a tax for the 
right to do business, followed by a 
normal and surtax, excess profits 
tax, capital stock tax and declared 
value excess profits tax. Any cor- 
porate net income after taxes which 
is not. used to retire past indebted- 
ness, set aside as a reserve to meet 
future liabilities or added to surplus 
may be paid out as dividends to her. 
In other words, if dividends are 
paid, they represent profits avail- 
able after the payment of corporate 
taxes ranging from 40 per cent to 
80 per cent of earned income. The 
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dividends, when, as and if paid, 
however, are subsequently taxed 
again when received by Mrs. A as 
individual income—an_ individual 
tax beginning at 22 per cent and 
increasing rapidly thereafter. 


Life Insurance 


Obviously Mrs. A is not in a 
position to pay substantial premi- 
ums on life insurance at an ad- 
vanced age even if she is insurable, 
nor is she able to save sufficient 
funds from her materially reduced 
income to provide even a semblance 
of liquidity. She cannot, therefore, 
provide for the payment of a second 
tax imposed upon the termination 
of her life estate. 


Termination Tax 


Regardless of its merit or lack of 
merit, a tax upon the termination of 
a life estate is under consideration. 
For the reasons previously outlined, 
it is important that the taxpayer, 
particularly the owner of stock in a 
close corporation or the owner of 
other not readily marketable assets 
such as real estate be aware of its 
presence and its possible ultimate en- 
actment into law. Although it may 
produce relatively little revenue, it 
can produce a devastating effect 
upon a vast number of businesses, 
their owners and their employees. 


Leveling of Wealth 


If an estate is largely composed 
of cash, readily marketable securi- 
ties or other reasonably liquid prop- 
erty, the possible enactment of a 
law which will tax a life estate 
upon its termination will merely 
hasten the leveling of wealth by 
reducing again the principal, income 
and living standards of the ultimate 
beneficiaries. If an estate, however, 
is composed largely of the stock of 
a close corporation, such a tax may 
level wealth by destroying it. With 
some exceptions, a second tax upon 
the same property, under the pres- 
ent high income and estate tax rates, 
cannot be met. Many profitable go- 
ing concerns would either be liqui- 
dated or pass into other and pos- 
sibly less competent hands under 
a forced sale. 
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Effect of Forced Sales 


The liquidation or forced sale of 
many formerly successful and prof- 
itable close corporations over a 
period of a few years may result in 
less competent management, higher 
costs per unit of production, unem- 
ployment and a greatly reduced cor- 


A submarine deck gun crew is 
"One Of The Best” fighting units 
in Uncle Sam’s Navy because these 
men of the 
trained to aim and fire with fast 
and deadly accuracy, so that the 
sub may dive, if necessary, to 
safety below the surface. 


Among 
Central Life .. . whose favorable 
dividend rate has remained un- 
changed since 1937 ... also is 
recognized as “One Of The Best.” 









silent service” are 


insurance companies, 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


(Mutual) 


DES MOINES 


porate and individual income sub- 
ject to tax. Far outweighing the 
possible advantage of additional 
revenue to be derived from such a 
tax, therefore, are manifold dis- 
advantages not only to the tax- 
payer but to the public and Govern- 


ment as well. 
—From ‘“Banking”’ 
™ Reprinted by Special Permission 
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THEY’RE NEITHER TOO YOUNG 
NOR TOO OLD! 





| Yes, we write Life Insurance from 
ages | day to 75 years. 
In times when sales to men in the 


18 to 38 bracket are restricted, 
that’s important. 





Our age limits on Accident & Sick- 





ness are broader. too. 








Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE « LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 





“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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BIRTH 


IFE insurance began centuries 

ago in the form of burial socie- 

ties in Ancient Rome. These 
were unions of a religious nature 
which had, among other features, 
provisions for the burial of their 
members. Each new member was 
assessed an entrance fee of about 
$3.50 plus six gallons of good wine. 
The monthly contribution there- 
after was about five cents. For these 
payments they secured for their 
burial about $10.50. 

In England, before the Norman 
Conquest, there were similar burial 
societies. After the Norman Con- 
quest, the “British Friendly Socie- 
ties’’ were established and later the 
“British Guilds” were founded. 
These guilds were organized for 
various purposes—some for religion, 
others for charity, still others for 
trade purposes. At these guild meet- 
ings a “Sick Man’s Box” and a 
“Dead Man’s Box” were passed 
around. The contributions were vol- 
untary and the amounts received 
by the beneficiaries were uncertain. 


13th and 14th Centuries 


So far insurance was available 
only to members of these fraternal 
groups. No attempt was made to 
offer life insurance to other individ- 
uals until the 14th century and it 
came about through marine insur- 
ance. During the 13th and 14th 
centuries, the Italians were the 
leaders in commerce with India and 
the Far East. It was common in 
those days, especially in the Medi- 
terranean, for a ship to be captured 
by Turkish or Moorish pirates. At 
frst only the ship and its cargo 
were insured, but later when the 
pirates adopted the practice of hold- 
ing the captain of the ship for ran- 
som, it became customary for the 
captain to deposit a certain sum of 
money before starting on a voyage 
and this money was to be used in 
payment of ransom in the event of 
his capture. 

By the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, the British had displaced the 
Italians as leaders in commerce. 


UNDERWRITING 


Marine insurance, including ransom 
insurance, was a thriving business 
in England. It was conducted by 
individuals or small groups of in- 
dividuals whose favorite meeting 
place was in Coffee Shops. There 
they would assemble when a risk 
was to be covered and each one of 
the group would sign his name 
under the respective amount for 
which he agreed to be responsible. 
In that way the term “Underwriter” 
originated. Each would receive his 
proportionate share of the premium 
and if a loss occurred, each would 
pay the amount he had underwrit- 
ten. 


One-Year Term 


From ransom insurance, these 
groups of underwriters drifted to 
insuring against death from any 
cause and they included individuals 
other than Mariners. This was done 
on what we would call the one year 
term plan without the right to re- 
new. The premium charged was 5% 
of the amount insured regardless of 
age. This rate was perhaps arrived 
at by using the mortality figures of 
Captain John Graunt who made a 
study of four plagues in London 
and found that 5% of the popula- 
tion died in one year during these 
plagues. 


18th Century 


Up until the year 1700, there 
were no life insurance companies 
in existence. The first successful 
company was the “Amicable” of 
london. It was founded on benev- 
olent principles and it adopted the 
rate of 5% per year for all ages but 
it permitted renewal. However. its 
membership was limited to 2,000 
people who were between the ages 
of 12 and 45. It did not guarantee 
a definite sum at death but merely 
a pro-rata share of the amount set 
aside for death claims each year. 


by W. E. PRICE 
Chief Underwriter, 


Bankers Life, Lincoln 
x* *«* * 


Fourteen years later two other 
companies were formed in London. 
They were the London Assurance 
Corporation and the Royal Ex- 
change. Both are in existence today. 
They too began by charging a rate 
of about 5% at all ages between 10 
and 50 and they guaranteed a defi- 
nite sum at death. And here—for 
the first time, we find a systematic 
attempt to appraise the physical 
condition of the applicant. Each 
new applicant had to appear before 
a company official who would in- 
quire as to the applicant’s state of 
health and his manner of life. For 
a person in good health who had 
had smallpox. the annual premium 
was about 5.3% of the benefit. If 
he had not hand smallpox, his rate 
was 6.3%. A child-bearing woman 
also paid 6.3%. An extra premium 
of about .5% was charged for the 
extra hazard of going from Great 
Britain to Ireland and return. The 
rate for travel elsewhere was fixed 
by the company. Thus we are intro- 
duced to that thing we now call 
“sub-standard business.”’ 


Premiums on Age 


About this time our friends, the 
Actuaries, began to sprout and in 
4762 the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of London was established. 
This was the first company to 
charge premiums according to age 
at issue and it also introduced or- 
dinary life insurance. This com- 
pany’s underwriting practice was to 
have the applicant appear before its 
Board of Directors who cross-exam- 
ined him both as to his physical 
appearance and his family history. 
Only those persons who had had 

(Continued on the next paage) 
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Birth of Underwriting—Continued 
smallpox were taken at standard 
rates and the company also charged 
extra premiums for extra hazards. 

Up to about 100 years ago, ap- 
plicants purchased insurance of 
their own volition. There was no 
sellmg of life insurance until Dr. 
William Farr of London proposed 
not only the Agency System of sell- 
ing, but also recommended, for the 
first time, the use of a medical ex- 
amination of an applicant by a 
physician. His double proposal was 
not readily accepted by the British 
companies and since it marks the 
beginning of the rapid growth of 
life insurance, let us leave England 
and sail across the Atlantic to the 
good old U. S. A. 


American Underwriting 


The year is 1845. Several Amer- 
ican companies were already or- 
ganized. In that year, the New York 
Life Insurance Company was or- 
ganized under the agency system 
as recommended by Doctor Farr. It 
was the first company to employ 
agents and medical examiners. 
With few exceptions, all American 
companies formed since that time 
have operated on the same basis. 

Since we are concerned only with 
the underwriting phase, we _ shall 
have to omit many interesting fea- 
tures of the early life insurance his- 
tory in America. 

Up until the year 1904 each com- 
pany had its own ideas about un- 
derwriting a risk. It was all done in 
the Home Office by major company 
officials. Each company acted in- 
dividually according to its particu- 
lar likes or dislikes. In 1904 the 


same company that gave agents and 
doctors a job, instituted a system of 
appraising risks by comparing them 
with a standard considered to be 
normal. The rating was determined 
by the degree of departure from 
that norm. 


Numerical Rating 


It was known as the Numerical 
System of Rating and was devised 
by Doctor Arthur Hunter. Prima- 
rily, it dealt with “build” and “‘fam- 
ily history” but has since been 
broadened to include almost all 
other impairments. This advance 
was made possible by the Joint 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation of 
1915. 

This first joint investigation by 
Actuaries and Medical Directors of 
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several companies was the founda- 
tion of present day underwriting. In 
that investigation, a study was 
made of the mortality experiences 
on the assumed risks of the several 
companies participating. At the out- 
set, it was modest in its scope but in 
1929 and again in 1938, similar in- 
vestigations were made. These later 
investigations covered a much larger 
field in that additional impairments 
were considered and the experience 
embraced a larger group of individ- 
uals and over a longer period of 
time. Additional studies are being 
made from time to time by individ- 
ual companies or groups of compa- 
nies as conditions change. 


Data for Forecasting 


These investigations disclosed the 


rate of death for a given impair- 
ment, and this past experience is 


used to forecast future experience 
on the same impairment. 
clude the hazards of occupation, en- 
vironment, family history, habits, 
morals, etc., as well as the physical 
impairments. Through these investi- 
gations we now have reliable data 
from which we can forecast our fu- 
ture experience on any of the many 
impairments which confront us and 
the Numerical System of Rating 
makes it possible to apply these ex- 
periences in a_ scientific manner. 
Thus, life insurance underwriting 
has changed from mere likes and 
dislikes to a safe, sound, scientific 
practice that is as fair to the anpli- 
cant as it is to the Company. This 
is the basis upon which the Under- 
writing Department of the Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of Ne- 
braska is operating. 
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Y METHOD of operation 


with regard to key man in- 


surance protection naturally 


varies with the type of business 1n- 
volved. But as a generalization | can 
say that in most instances | will at- 
tempt to have a fact-gathering inter- 
view and will then prepare a pro- 
posal for those businesses which 
seem to qualify as good prospects. 

The proposal probably presents 
the essence of the plan I am using 
as effectively and as concisely as 
possible and I would like to de- 
scribe it as it is offered to pros- 
pects. The one outlined here 1s 
somewhat condensed because it 1s 
not personalized to fit a particular 
prospect. Naturally, it is important 
to adapt each proposal to each pros- 
pect’s problems. 


The First Page 


The first page is a letter to the 
hoard of directors describing the 
problem and paving the way for 
the material that follows. Such a 
letter might read: 

Board of Directors 

X Corporation 

San Antonio, Texas 

Gentlemen : 


Attached hereto is a brief out- 


line with reference to Business 
Life Insurance to be used for 
“Shock absorber’ purposes the 
moment that such insurance is 


placed into effect. 

The attached outline should pre- 
sent a picture to you of how best 
to protect your business against 
the loss sustained at the death of 
an important member of that busi- 
ness. The outline should also picture 
to you the importance that should be 
attached to the insurance of “brains,” 
the government factor in the success 
of a business. It is hoped that vou will 
recognize the value of the insurance 
contracts in building an easily avail- 
able, completely guaranteed and 
most substantial sinking fund for 
use by the corporation as collateral 
at any time that the corporation 
desires. 


JUNE 1, 1944 


by FRANK B. FALKSTEIN, 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 


The recommendations herein con- 
tained should prove of definite 
present and future value to the X 
Corporation, its Directors and its 
stockholders. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Then follows a definite statement 
of the problem and recommenda- 
tions for solving it. It usually ad- 
heres to the following pattern : 


Key Men Involved 


“Shock Absorber” Business Life 
Insurance should be provided on 
the lives of Mr. A, Mr. B, Mr. C. 
It is suggested that the corporation 
place into effect $50,000.00 of such 
“Shock Absorber” Life Insurance 
on the life of each of the three 
above mentioned executives. 


Specific Recommendations 


The brains of your business are 
represented by the three above 
named executives. All three are 
substantial contributors to the suc- 
cess of the X Corporation, present 
and future. 

From information which has been 
given to me and which is rather 
obvious, it appears that your busi- 
ness has a most substantial net 
worth, and further it appears that 
after deducting substantial salaries 
for the management, the net earn- 
ings are very appreciable each year. 
Since you will agree that money 
is worth roughly but 3% on today’s 
market, it seems that the appreciable 
net earnings each year are due to the 
management—the brains—of the X 
Corporation. Although your balance 
sheet does not actually show this 
asset of “brains,” it is constantly 
reflected in the net results of your 
business. If and when any or all 
of the present management dies, the 





loss of this management will very 
definitely be reflected in the profits 
of the X Corporation. 

There is only one sound way of 
guaranteeing that this valuable asset 
of management be at all times re- 
flected constructively in the balance 
sheet of the X Corporation, regard- 
less of death, and that is through 
the use of ““Shock Absorber” Busi- 
ness Life Insurance. 

It is therefore recommended that 
the above mentioned three key execu- 
tives be immediately insured in 
favor of the corporation for the 
above mentioned amount of $50,- 
000.00 on each, and further that the 
type of Business Life Insurance to 
be used be Annual Dividend, Or- 
dinary Life Insurance. 

To create this needed coverage 
totalling $150,000.00 the X Corpo- 
ration will place approximately 
$4,376.50 gross annually with the 
‘Etna Life Insurance Company. 
This amount results from the use 
of the present ages of the three 
interested key men. Each year, 
after the first, the Annual Dividends 
which will be returned by the A*tna 
to the X Corporation may be used 
to reduce substantially subsequent 
payments. 


Additional Features 


The corporation will have an 
annually increasing Sinking Fund 
provided by the guaranteed cash 
values of this Business Life Insur- 
ance. These values will be avail- 
able with the third year and will 
increase substantially each year 
thereafter. As an example, the 
corporation might be interested in 
knowing that after ten years the 
guaranteed Sinking Fund available 


under the three contracts will be 
$24,748.00, and further, that the 
guaranteed Sinking Fund at the 


end of 20 years would be $54,150.00. 
Concluding the proposal is a 
“Summary of Advantages” which 
lists nine important reasons why 
the key man insurance is vital to 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Key Men—Continued 


the solution of the employer's prob- 
lem. Lhese advantages are: 


l. Independent Cash Sinking 
Fund: Business Lite Insurance 
creates a cash Sinking Fund as 


an essential part of surplus but in- 
dependent of the hazards of busi- 
ness. This Fund is operative both 
during the life ot the persons in- 
sured and after their death. 

2. Systematic Accumulation: The 
creation of this Fund means that a 
definite portion of the annual earn- 
ings of your business will be system- 
atically accumulated and funded by 
the premium payments. Thus you 
guarantee the business a stipulated 
saving aside from your ordinary 
surplus. 

3. Asset of Balance Sheet: This 
Sinking Fund, or cash reserve, will 
be a liquid asset and will show on 
the balance sheet of the business. 

4. Stabilizes Credit: Business Life 
Insurance increases and_ protects 
the credit of the business and the 
individual credit of the key men. 

5. Retirement of Obligations: 
Long term obligations such as notes 
or preferred stock will have the 
additional security of the Sinking 
Fund represented by the cash re- 
serves of your “Shock Absorber” 
Business Life Insurance during the 
life of those insured and the face 
amount of the Fund at death. 


Stabilizes Assets and Earn- 


ings: “Shock Absorber” Business 
Life Insurance guarantees to the 
owners of the business that earn- 


ings will be stabilized. The earning 
power of the key men during life 
will be made to guarantee a fund 
for the continuance of earnings 


after death until the period of read- 
justment is safely over. 

7. Underwrites Value of Man- 
agement: The most important asset 
of a business is the human life value 
of its management and its brains 
and experience. “Shock Absorber” 
Business Life Insurance expresses 
this important intangible asset in 
dollars and cents. 

8. Retires Stock of Deceased: In 
future years the Business Life In- 
surance that you are now providing 
and have provided could ultimately 
be used by the corporation at the 
death of any one of the three in- 
sureds to purchase the common 
stock holdings of the deceased from 
his heirs. This procedure would 
retire those holdings into the treas- 
ury of the corporation, thereby 
euaranteeing the continued control 
of the corporation by the surviving 
insureds. 

9. Income Tax 
importance of 


The 


man,” 


Features: 
such “key 


MERGER POSTPONED 


OMMITTEES representing the 

Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life 
Convention have discussed the ques- 
tion of merger from time to time 
since it was proposed last vear. It is 
the conclusion of these Committees 


that a merging of the two bodies is 


desirable and favored by a majoritv 
of the member companies of both 
organizations. At the same time, 
however, the Committees feel that 
there is not sufficient unanimity to 
take action on the merger at this time. 


“Shock Absorber’ Business 
Insurance is recognized by a special 
tax treatment, in that the death 
proceeds of such Life Insurance, 
when received by the 
are held to be free from income tax, 
The principle of this income tax ex- 
emption is in this case for loss of a 
value at least equal to the proceeds 
received. 
Respectfully submitted, 
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The proposal as you have seen it 


here is substantially 
most of my proposals and for most 
of my operations along the line off 
business insurance. Often, | will § 
use point (8) in the “Summary of] 
Advantages’ an additional sales' 
argument. 
close by emphasizing this point. 


as 


Another important point 1s the 


repeated emphasis of the fact that 


the proceeds of such insurance arej 


free from income taxes when they 
are received by the corporation. It 
is obviously pure indemnification 
not speculation. I usually suggest 
that this point be verified by the 
corporation’s attorney or C. P. A. 
and, of course, furnish resolution 
forms, etc., so that the minutes of 
the corporation clearly state the 
necessity of the indemnification 
insurance. 

There is a great need in American 
business for this type insurance but 
relatively few life underwriters 
take advantage of the fact. A rea- 
sonable amount of study will equip 
a salesman with the necessary 
knowledge and an organized sales 
plan will produce results that will 
more than compensate for the effort 
expended. 


—From the Aetna-izer—by Special Permission. 
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It is often possible to | 





Bankers Life representatives enjoyed an increase in production during 
the first four months of 1944 amounting to 18°/, over the corresponding 


period in 1943. 


In May, the month marking the ‘Company's 58th year, Bankers Life 
reached an all-time high in business in force—over 146 millions, and in 
assets—over 43 millions. 
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An aggressive, growing company offering excellent agency oppor- 
tunities for career men in life insurance. 
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What good is a *10.00 raise 
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...if it then costs you *12.00 more to live? 


URE WE ALL want a raise . . . but 
S raises today are bad medicine. Bad 
medicine for you. Bad medicine for every- 
body else. And here’s why... 


Suppose you do get a raise... anda 
lot of others get one, too. What happens? 
The cost of manufacturing goes up. Nat- 
urally your boss has to add this increase 
in cost to the price he asks the retailer. 
And the retailer, in turn, raises his price 
tothe consumer... that’s YOU. 


Multiply these hundreds of items that 
everybody has to pay more for by the 
thousands of other workers who want 
raises... and by the thousands of busi- 
ness men and farmers who want more 
' money for their products... result... 
‘ you and all the others need another raise 


3 


} tomake ends meet. 


~ 
Se ag ay a 


Kk 


| And so it goes . . . wages and prices 
) chase each other up and up... until 
} prices get so high that your dollar isn’t 
, Worth a dollar any more. 


So what good is a raise if your living 


4 


costs go up even faster? And there’s so 
little you can buy today anyway... 
with most factories in war production. 


Of course it’s hard to give up the lux- 
uries of life... and even harder to give 
up some of the necessities. But this 1s 
War! And when you think of the sacri- 
fices our fighting men are maling... 
many of them giving up their lives for us 
. .. no sacrifice we can make should be 


too great. 


So if you want to be able to enjoy the 
good things of life in the peaceful days to 
come... 1f you want to speed victory 
and thus save the lives of thousands of 
fighting men... start doing these seven 
things now... 


1. Buy only what you need. Take care 
of what you have. Avoid waste. 


2. Don’t try to profit from the war. 
Don’t ask more than you absolutely must 
for what you have to sell . . . whether it’s 
goods or your own /abor you’ re selling. 


Magaaine Publishers of America 


3. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy 
rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. 
Otherwise, you’re helping the black-mar- 
ket criminals, hurting yourself and all 
other good Americans. 


4. Pay taxes willingly. They’re the 
cheapest way of paying for the war. 


5. Pay off your old debts—all of them. 
Don’t make new ones. 


6. If you haven't a savings account, 
start one. ke you have an account, put 
money in it—regularly. Put money in life 
insurance, too. 


7. Buy and hold War Bonds. Don’t stop 


at 10%. Remembér—Hitler stops at 
nothing! 





Use it up .. .Wear it out. 
Make it do...Or do without. KEEP 








A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the 








N THE postwar period we'll have 

prosperity only if we have reason- 

ably tullemployment. We have the 
plant capacity—greater than it has 
ever been. But what products can fill 
those gigantic factories to capacity 
and cause full employment ? 

The answer, perhaps justihably 
over-simplified, is “Products that 
people want and are willing to buy.” 

It is people who will or will not 
buy those products. It’s people who 
will determine the extent of fac- 
tories’ postwar output and employ- 
ment. [heretore, the most important 
phase of postwar planning is to 
know or intelligently speculate on 
what the war will do to people and 
to their wants and desires. 

The war is making physical 
changes in people—changes in ages, 
sex distribution, income, marital 
status, where people live, etc.—and 
it is also making mental, social, 





spiritual changes. Let’s examine 
these changes. 
Ages 
Last year more children were 


born in the United States than in 
any year in our history. That is a 
result of the war. But if the war 
lasts much longer, marriages and 
births are both bound to decline as 
more and more millions of our men 
are in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australia and not at home. 

Young people of all age groups 
won't bulk as large in our postwar 
population as they have in the past. 
Bear in mind that our Secretaries 
of War and the Navy warn us that 
casualties are bound to be high as 
our armed forces invade Europe. 
The job of policing Europe and Asia 
when the war is over may retain in 
military service millions of young 
men for a year or more. 

But our older folks will be with 
us during the war and in the post- 
war period. They will be more im- 
portant in every way. Products for 
older people should therefore loom 
large in the postwar period. Off 
the bat, such products for older 
people would include labor-saving 
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From address before 
Associated Printing Salesmen of New York 
by ARTHUR HIROSE 


Director of Promotion and Market Research, 
McCall's and Redbook Magazines 


home appliances, quiet and gentle 


games, books, vacations to Florida 
and California, patent medicines, 


etc. 
Distribution of Sexes 


Casualties in war will be largely 
men. This will leave women in a 
more important place in the postwar 
period than ever before. Women 
are coming into their own in this 
war and have leaped generations 
ahead in slightly over a year. There 
are few jobs in war industries today 
in which you don’t find women, and 
more significantly, they’re doing 
men’s peacetime jobs. 

The fact that women are in men’s 
jobs today is not so important. In 
many cases men can do these jobs 
better and will probably take over 
again when they come back. The 
important thing about women in 
this war is their increased knowl- 
edge. Now they know men’s jobs. 
They know manufacturing proc- 


esses. They know how to make 
things. They know how to repair 
them. They know quality. Think 


what this added knowledge is going 
to mean in the postwar period for 
which we're planning. 


Women's New Knowledge 


Just take women’s new knowledge 
of mechanical things. Do you think 
the woman who runs an automatic 
machine in a factory is going to be 
content to do her housework manu- 
ally when the war is over? There'll 
be the greatest demand by women 
for automatic household equipment 
in the new world after the war. 

Women will see no reason why 
a furnace can’t tend itself. There’s 
no such job as throwing coal into 
a furnace in a factory while a 


woman is trying to get another job 
done. Automatic washing machines 
will be the only kind women will 
want. In a factory, tools are where 
the job has to be done. Why then 
will a woman be content to carry 
one vacuum cleaner around from 
room to room and from floor to 
floor? She'll probably want a 
vacuum cleaner in the basement with 
a suction outlet in every room in her 
home. Her wartime factory was 
air-conditioned and properly lighted. 
She’ll want the same thing in the 
home. Adequate electrical wiring 
was essential to work in the war 
plant—she’ll insist on it in the home. 
When women get into their post- 
war kitchens they will want new 
products. Women will want jobs 
done faster, too. 

Women who before the war never 
knew whether sweetbreads were 
cow’s glands or something else can 
now tell you where every cut of 
meat comes from and how many 
points each cut takes in meat ration- 
ing. Women who never knew 
whether a can of peas held 10 
ounces or 20 ounces now know 
the relative contents of a can of peas 
and a package of quick-frozen peas. 
Women who bought just sheets, now 
know, sometimes from bitter experi- 
ence, that there are such things as 
thread count and tensile strength 
which affect wearing qualities. 


Marital Status 


Here is another condition of peo- 
ple that will affect the postwar 
market for goods and services in 
America. 

The postwar period will see many 


young people, married during the § 


war but unable to set up housekeep- 


ing, on the way to achieving their | 
goal. This will mean houses, home | 
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furnishings and all the things asso- 
ciated with a home. 

While marriages have been ac- 
celerated by the war, there'll be a 
period in which millions of young 
men will be out of the country and 
won't be able to get married. After 
the war the marriage rate will rise 
again and so, inexorably, will the 
birth rate. Marriages and babies will 
enlarge the market for all the prod- 
ucts that have to do with homes and 
families. 

Income 


Wartime prosperity, generally 
speaking, cuts down the rich and 
moves millions of the lowest income 
people into the middle class. After 
the war the great and expanded mid- 
dle class will be the big market. 

Don’t jump too hastily, though, 
to the conclusion that all merchan- 
dise or most of it, will be medium- 
priced in the postwar market. To be 
sure there will be less call for high- 
priced, luxury items and there’ll be 
less market, let’s hope, for the 
cheapest and shoddiest products. 


But prices may well be higher than 
they were before the war. Consider 


the case of the factory that’s been 
paying its workers a dollar an hour. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SURRENDERS AT 
RECORD LOW RATE 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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It won't want to cut wages to 50 
cents an hour, even if the labor 
unions would permit it. Added labor 
costs will mean added material costs 
and will have the tendency to boost 
the price of civilian products above 
their prewar levels. 


Population Shifts 


This is another physical condition 
of people that will affect postwar 
markets. The war has caused some 
population shifts. Certain cities have 
had inrushes of population. Other 
communities have lost population. 

Where will people live after the 
war? What is likely to happen to 
cities, towns, villages and farms after 
the war? 

Cities will not grow at the rapid 
rate most of them did before the war 
and as many of them, like Detroit, 
have done during the war. Look for 
decentralization of factories, stores 
and homes after the war. 

A number of factors will contrib- 
ute to this spreading out of popula- 
tion. Improvement in transportation 
will be one of the greatest influences. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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We grew up as an Insurance Company in the 
environment of this aggressive, modern city—of 
course we're referring to Saint Paul, the home of 
the Minnesota Mutual since 1880. 

Don’t let the above picture deceive you—while 
Saint Paul enjoys river transportation, it is also 
known as the crossroads of railways, as nine rail- 


WE GREW IN THIS 


PLEASANT ENVIRONMENT 


roads serve this community. 
systems, the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
and Omaha have their general offices in St. Paul. 
In addition, two large airlines serve Saint Paul— 
the Northwest and Midcontinent. 


In tact, three large 


Saint Paul is the commercial gateway to the 
great Northwest and close to the geographical 
center of the American continent. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





Postwar Wants—Continued 


We thought we lived in the automo- 
bile age before the war, but I suspect 
it’s a case of “we ain’t seen nothing 
yet.”” The number of passenger cars 
in America grew as automobiles be- 
came cheaper, until we had about 28 
million of them on the road. But 
wartime scientific developments will 
probably give us, not right after the 
war, but within a year or two after- 
ward, a lighter, roomier car. Using 
the new higher octane gases de- 
veloped in the war, these new cars 
will probably go three times as far on 
a gallon of gasoline as the car of to- 
day. With millions more people own- 
ing cars there will of necessity come 
bigger and better road _ systems. 
Then, too, the airplane will be fur- 
ther perfected as a means of trans- 
portation when the war is over. 


Housing 


Where will people live after the 
war, in what kind of houses? In re- 
cent prewar years we had fallen far- 
ther and farther behind in our 
construction of new homes. The war 
puts us still farther behind. The 
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shortage will be so great when the 
war 1s over that the individual home 
builder or the small speculative 
builder alone won’t solve the home 
shortage. Undoubtedly some sort of 
pretabrication of houses is coming, 
with more and more of the construc- 
tion done in factories rather than on 
the home site. 

How will people live after the war ? 
Much more comfortably, much more 
effortlessly and in a much healthier 
manner. Technological advances 
during the war will make this pos- 
sible. Homes will be designed for 
living, not merely for shelter. New 
materials will bring new conveni- 
ences. The tin can saved women end- 
less hours of cooking. Dehydrated 
and frozen foods may save her other 
hours of labor. Furniture, clothing 
and household equipment will last 
longer and be less of a bother. 


Working Conditions 


What about working conditions in 
post-war America? During the war 
everybody has been working hard 
and long hours. When peace comes 
some of the incentive to these con- 


ditions will be gone. We won't have 
many plants working three shifts a 
day. There may be need of work- 
spreading. This will be a good thing 
because it will mean shorter hours of 
work. Some of us can remember 
when 12 hours work a day was con- 
sidered average. Then came the 
8-hour day, interrupted by the war. 
But in the postwar period the 6-hour 
day doesn’t seem a fantastic goal. A 
shorter work day will mean more 
leisure, and leisure means_ books, 
magazines, newspapers, education, 
travel, hobbies, sports, entertainment. 

And from a selling and advertis- 
ing standpoint it seems reasonable 
to expect that consumers will not 
resent being given more information. 
This desire for informative selling 
and advertising will be a good thing 
for both buyer and seller. 

For there will be a market of 
gigantic proportions for products 
and services in the postwar period, 
and selling and advertising will 
find a larger place in marketing 
these products. We’re convinced of 
these things because we have faith 
in the wants and desires of the 
American people. 


—Reprinted by Permission Advertiser’s Digest. 
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Stock in Life Company 


I am desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation concerning the reinsurance 
and stock in the Blank Life—I have 
a client who had some stock tn the 
holding company which had not been 
entirely paid in and I wish to know 
whether it 1s advisable to put any 
more money into tt. 

The Blank Life has not furnished 
us with detailed financial informa- 
tion for some years although we re- 
guest it annually. In view of this 
it would appear obvious that caution 
be employed until adequate financial 
information is available t6 any per- 
son contemplating a commitment on 
a stock purchase arrangement. The 
life insurance business is one which 
requires a high degree of managerial 
ability and the profits are not always 
commensurate with the risk in- 
volved. Under present conditions, 
profits ordinarily available to stock- 
holders of a life insurance company 
are not particularly large and in the 
organization of a new company, 
usually many years elapse before 
the concern gets on a dividend-pay- 
ing basis. This is only history, but 
attention should be paid to it. 


Explaining Non-Qualification 


Will you be good enough to send 
a special report on the Blank Life 
Insurance Company? 

We do not have, in the case of the 
Blank Life, a confidential or more 
detailed statistical report than the 
one which appears in our 1943 life 
volume. These reports are designed 
specifically to give a complete picture 
of the financial and operating ac- 
counts and our interpretations of 
these for each company reviewed 
therein. Of course, in a great many 
instances, we do have special or con- 
fidential reports where conditions 
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necessitate this but this is not true 
in this case. However, we can an- 
swer your other question as to why 
the company has not qualified for 
our specific recommendation. 

In our Life Insurance Reporting 
Department we do not classify the 
companies alphabetically ; instead we 
“recommend” those companies 
which meet certain requirements, 
generally based on averages of the 
business, we have established. This 
company does not qualify for the 
recommendation for the reasons ex- 
plained here. Our analytical system 
involves contemplation of a great 
many items—16 on a standard basis 
and additional factors wherever 
these are found, which are treated 
more or less on a special basis. In 
the case of this company the absence 
of the recommendation can be at- 
tributed to several items: (1) the 
amount of real estate owned by the 
company is high and the yield 
thereon, after we have corrected it 
for an excess amount of rent paid 
by the company for its own occu- 
pancy, indicates that this account 
varies considerably from the average 
of the business and leaves much to 
be desired from the point of liquidity 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers” (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of "Service" inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 





terest in this feature. 











and also in respect to earnings; (2) 
several large single investments are 
owned by the company and these 
you will find mentioned in our regu- 
lar report under that heading. It 1s 
not considered prudent investment 
practice to invest on a concentrated 
basis in (large amounts) single se- 
curities Or properties, etc., and this, 
of course, carries through in the life 
insurance business; (3) the interest 
earnings on the company’s assets as 
a whole are in the category which 
we term “low” and the company is 
debited on this score; (4) expenses 
of operation and overhead are con- 
siderably above average and we de- 
scribe these as “fairly high” and 
additional debits are assigned; (5) 
lapses are higher than ordinary and 
in this case our standard graduated 
comment is “above average” and 
debits are assessed for this condi- 
tion. This explains very briefly why 
this particular company does not 
qualify under our standards for 
recommendation. 


“Group Permanent" 


If you have the information, we 
will appreciate receiving the names 
of life insurance companies writing 
“Group Permanent.” 

So far as we can ascertain, there 
are only three companies which will 
write Permanent Group Insurance. 
These are the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa; Aetna 
Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. and Continental Assur- 
ance, Chicago, Ill. In the case of 
the first, no group of less than 50 
lives, or where less than $250,000 
face amount of insurance is in- 
volved, will be considered; in the 
case of the second company the min- 
imum number of lives considered 
for such a plan is 1,000; while the 
Continental has no definite rules but 
considers each case on its merits. 
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Effect of False Answer in Application 
Inserted by Insured's Agent Where 
Correctly Answered by Insured 


N JANUARY 1929 Equitable Lite 

\ssurance Society issued to Bertha 
E. Gillan its convertible term life 
insurance policy of $5000.00 con- 
taining a provision for payment of 
$50 a month in case of total and 
permanent disability and waiver of 
premiums during such disability. In- 
sured became totally and perma- 
nently disabled in 1930 and the 
company paid monthly benefits to 
March 1941, when it ceased to pay, 
alleging false answers in application 
to questions regarding prior attend- 
ance of physician and previous sur- 
gical operations. The Insured al- 
leged she answered truthfully all 
questions propounded to her but 
without her knowledge the untruth- 
ful answers were written in by the 
examiner, and that she signed with- 
out reading the answers and knew 
not of their content. 

3y its terms the policy became 
incontestable as to life insurance 
after one year, but the incontest- 
ability provision did not extend to 
the disability benefits. The evidence 
was conflicting, the examiner testi- 
fying that he truthfully recorded in 
the application the answers given by 
the Insured. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court on 
July 23, 1943, after citing with ap- 
proval decisions in Muhlbach v. 
Illinois Bankers Life Ass’n., 108 
Neb. 146, 187 N. W. 787, Greber 
v. Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
43 Ariz. 1,28 P. (2d) 817, Northern 
Assurance Co. v. Grand View Bldg. 
Ass’n., 183 U. S. 308, 22 S. Ct. 133, 
46 L. Ed. 213, and Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co. v. Alterovitz, 214 Ind. 
186, 14 N. E. (2d) 570, 574, 117 
A. L. R. 770, held that: 
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“After a careful consideration 
of the authorities we conclude 
that there is no sufficient reason 
in contracts of insurance why a 
party should be relieved from the 
duty of exercising the ordinary 
care and prudence that would be 
exacted in relation to other con- 
tracts. 

‘The proper rule of law is that 
in an action at law on an insur- 
ance policy an assured may not, 
by parol evidence, impeach the 
written statements of the assured 
in the application in those cases 
where the application has become 
a part of the contract by stipula- 
tion and in accordance with stat- 
ute and a copy thereof attached 
to the policy at the time of de- 
livery.” 


The court expressly overruled its 
former decisions holding that parol 
evidence was admissible to prove 


that answers were not those of the 
Insured and that the Insured made 
true answers which were incorrectly 





recorded without the knowledge of 
the Insured. The decisions over- 
ruled are German Ins. Co. v. Fred- 
erick, 57 Neb. 538, 77 N. W. 1106 
and Farmers & Bankers Life Ins. 
Co. v. Mathers, 135 Neb. 757, 284 
N. W. 286. The court vacated its 
former opinion in 142 Neb. 497, 6 
N. W. (2d) 782 insofar as they 
conflict with the present opinion. 
Bertha E. Gillan v. Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, 10 N. W. (2d) 
693, 148 A. L. R. 496. 


Provision in Policy That False State- 
ment in Application Voids Policy 
Held to Apply Only Where 

Falsity Is Known to Applicant 


OUTHERN NATIONAL IN- 

SURANCE COMPANY issued 
its policy on the life of Will Pillow, 
October 23, 1942. He died on March 
5, 1943, and attending physician’s 
statement in proof of death, relative 
to cause of death, gave (1) chronic 
nephritis, (2) chief, or primary, 
endocarditis (acute), (3) contrib- 
uting or secondary bronchial pneu- 
monia. The policy issued without 
medical examination provided that 
if the Insured shall, within two years 
from date thereof, die as a result, 
directly or indirectly, of tubercu- 
losis or other pulmonary disease or 
chronic bronchitis, or any disease of 
the heart, liver or kidneys . . . then 
the liability of the Company will be 
limited to the amount of the pre- 
mium paid thereon. 

The beneficiary stated the cause 
of death to be pneumonia. The 
Company, in its answer, plead limi- 
tation of liability because death oc- 
curred from “chronic nephritis and 
endocarditis.” The attending physi- 
cian testified he had not seen the 
Insured for three weeks before he 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


died and that his examination and 
treatment was confined to three of- 
fice visits, that he made no urinal 
analysis, but his diagnosis was that 
the Insured was suffering from 
chronic nephritis, endocarditis and 
that bronchial pneumonia contrib- 
uted to his death. The Company's 
physician testified that a diagnosis 
of chronic nephritis without the 
benefit of a urinal analysis could be 
nothing more than a good guess. He 
also testified that pneumonia was a 
pulmonary disease. 

The jury found that the death 
was caused by pneumonia and the 
trial court rendered judgment for 
the beneficiary. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
on February 7, 1944, afhrmed the 
judgment of the trial court and in 
their opinion held: 


“Ordinarily, proof or admission 
establishing the death of the In- 
sured while a policy i$ in full 
force and effect makes a prima 
facie case in favor of right of re- 
covery on policy. 33 C. J. 123. In 
some jurisdictions the burden is 


on the plaintiff to prove that death 
was not due to a risk or cause 
which is specifically excepted in 
the policy. In most jurisdictions, 
however, including Arkansas, the 
burden is on the defendant insur- 
ance company to show that loss 
or injury was from an excepted 
risk or cause. 33 C. J. 111. So, 
in this case it having been admitted 
that the death of the insured oc- 
curred while the policy was in full 
force and effect the burden was on 
the applicant to show that such 
death resulted from one or more 
of such diseases as fell within the 
exceptions from liability pre- 
scribed in the policy.” 

“Since appellant by its answer 
has seen fit to limit the issue to the 
question as whether death oc- 
curred from nephritis and endo- 
carditis, it will not now be heard 
to say that even though death 
occurred from pneumonia its lia- 
bility is limited because pneumonia 
is a pulmonary disease which also 
falls within the exception clause 
of the policy.” 

“There is a recital in the appli- 
cation to the effect that the an- 
swers made therein “are warran- 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 





ties,’ and another clause in the 
application provides: “In consid- 
eration of the» Company issuing 
us a policy of insurance.on our 
lives without requiring a medical 
examination, we certify that every 
statement and answer herein 
above contained we have made is 
true, and that any untruth or con- 
cealment material to the contract 
shall make this policy wholly 
void.” Ordinarily false answers 
which constitute warranties defeat 
recovery whether the insured 
knows that such answers are false 
or not. In this case, however, it 
is provided, “that any untruth or 
concealment material to the con- 
tract shall make this policy wholly 
void.”” The word concealment 1m- 
plies a conscious act. In other 
words one could not be conceal- 
ing information of which he had 
no knowledge. So it appears that 
the proper construction to be 
placed upon the language em- 
ployed in this application relates 
only to matters known by the 
applicant to be false and mislead- 
ing.” Southern Nat. Ins. Co. v. 
Pillow, 177 S. W. (2d) 763. 


In Texas 
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~RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
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ee Be eee. Bd 


Aetna Life: John J. McKeon, an invest- 
ment banker of New Haven, Conn., has 
been elected a director. 

ae 


American Mutual Life: Reed C. Nelson. 
C.L.U., has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Oakland, California. 


x * *® 


Berkshire Life: Joseph W. Fox has been 
appointed General Agent for the company 
in Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Fox has been 
in the insurance business since 1921. 


x * * 
Canadian Sales: Sales of new Ordinary 


in Canada and Newfoundland during the 
month of March totaled $55,123,000. This 


compares with $46,730,000 for March, 
1943. The first quarter figures were: 
1944—$165,335,000 ; 1943—$127,570,000. 


x *k * 


Canadian Victory Loans: Canadian life 
insurance companies helped to put the 
Sixth Victory Loan over the top with 
subscriptions of approximately $170,000,- 
000. According to H. W. Manning, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, this brings the total 
life insurance investment in fighting dol- 
lars since the war began to over $950,- 
000,000, an average of $235 for every 
insured person in the Dominion. 


"2 @ 


Chicago Association: The annual meet- 
ing of the Association will be held on 
June 12 next. The principal speaker will 
be Thomas I. Parkinson, President of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York. 

x * * 


Commonwealth Life: 1. R. Lunoe, for- 
merly Manager of the Eastern Depart- 
ment of the Mutual Trust Life, has been 
appointed Regional Sales Director of the 
Ordinary Department and will work out 
of the company’s home office at Louisville, 
Ky. The appointment became effective 
June 1 last. 
x * 


Connecticut General: The company has 
established a new branch office at Duluth, 
Minnesota and Axel R. Holmgren has 
been appointed Manager. 


=x* * * 
Connecticut Mutual: James T. Purves 


has been appointed General Agent for the 
company at Albany, New York. 
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IN THE FIELD 


Connecticut Savings Banks: The Banks 
in Connecticut issuing life insurance are 
now Offering Group policies. They are 
also giving consideration to the lowering 
of the age limit from 6 months to 1 month 
on Juvenile policies. 


x *k * 
Fidelity Mutual Life: Dr. Joseph L. Siner, 


with the company since 1924, Medical Di- 
rector since 1931, tendered his resignation 
in the early part of May due to ill health. 


x *k * 


General American Life: Paul S. Kohl 
and O. L. Shaw have been appointed Gen- 
eral Agents for the company in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa and Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
respectively. 

x *k* * 


Illinois Association: Lynn S. Broaddus, 
Chicago General Agent for the Guardian 
Life, has been elected President of the 
Illinois State Association Life Underwrit- 
ers. Other officers are: Ist Vice President, 
Thomas A. Lauer; 2nd Vice President, 
Kenny M. Williamson and Secretary- 
Treasurer, James H. Brennan. 


x x * 


International Claim Association: The 
35th annual meeting will be held Septem- 
ber 11, 12 and 13 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


= @ 


Jefferson Standard: Eight members of 
the company’s field force have qualified for 
membership in the 1944 Million Dollar 
Round Table. They are: E. Frank An- 
drews, E. H. Bachschmid, T. A. Proctor, 
W.L. Brooks, J. T. Comer, Ray S. Peters, 
J: C. Dolan and J. L. Norman. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Leroy A. Lincoln, 
President, was elected President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York on May 4 last. Frederick H. 
Ecker, Chairman of the Board of the 
Metropolitan Life, was President of the 
State Chamber from 1924-1926. 

The company has issued an attractive 
booklet entitled “What To Do About Your 
National Service Life Insurance.” The 
book is being distributed to service men 
currently being mustered out. The essence 
of the advice contained is “Keep National 
Service Insurance in force.” 

E. H. Chapman has been appointed a 
Manager of the company’s District Office 
in Elgin, Illinois, succeeding Raymond E. 
Storck, who is being transferred to one 
of the company’s 38 offices in Chicago. 
Mr. Storck succeeds Cecil A. Evans, who 


has been named Manager for the company 
in the Waukegan, Illinois district. Cor- 
nelius T. Lane has been named Manager 
of the district office in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
succeeding George S. Davies, deceased. 

Lester Pick has been transferred from 
the Douglas Park office in Chicago to the 
company’s district office at Chicago 
Heights, and its branch office at Kankakee, 
Illinois. 

James N. Henneberry has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s district 
office at Springfield, Illinois. 

= a 
Midland Mutual Life: Byron H. Mills 
has been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

x *«* *® 
Minnesota Mutual: 4dolph O. Eliason, 
formerly President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and General 
Agent for the company for the State of 
Minnesota, died on April 27 last at the 


age of 70. 
x *«* *® 


New York Life: Richard K. Paynter, Jr., 
with the company since 1934, Assistant 
Vice President since 1943, was elected 
Treasurer in May. Mr. Paynter succeeds 
Alfred H. Meyers, retired, due to ill 


health. 
=x * * 


New York State: Shelby C. Davis has 
been appointed Deputy State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, succeeding J. Donald 
Whelehan, resigned. Mr. Davis will serve 
as Economist and Statistician of the De- 


partment. 
xk kk 


Pacific Mutual: Cesare Maraccini, an 
agent in the company’s Madera, California 
office, completed his 1,000th week of con- 


secutively weekly production recently. 
2° FT 8 


Prudential: Has purchased $15,000,000 of 
Canadian Sixth Victory Loan Bonds. 

George G. Stecher, Superintendent for 
the company in Detroit, Michigan, ob- 
served his 50th anniversary of continuous 
service on May 9 last. 

On April 26 last, William J. Rogers, 
Superintendent for the company in Steu- 
benville, Ohio, observed his 35th anni- 
versary of continuous service. 

Hugo M. Sparn, Superintendent of the 
company’s office in Sedalia, Missouri, ob- 
served his 30th year of continuous service 
on May 4 last. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Reliance Life: Dr. Olin M. Eakins, for 
35 years head of the Medical Department 
of the company, retired on May 1 last. 
He will, however, continue to serve as a 
director of the company. 

x «* * 
Sales Research Bureau: The Paul 
Revere Life Insurance Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. and the North American Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. have 
been admitted to membership, bringing the 
number of member companies to 134. 

Lewis W. S. Chapman, C.L.U., has 

been promoted to Director of Service and 
an officer of the Bureau. Miss Constance 
M. Twichell, at the same meeting, was 
elected Assistant Director of Research: 
Stephen Habbe, Ph.D., was promoted 
from Research Assistant to Research 
Associate. 

ee Ff @ 
Underwriting Printing & Publishing 
Company: Robert L. Barbour, formerly 
Publicity Assistant in the home office of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed Vice President. The ap- 
pointment became’ effective June 1. 
Mr. Barbour, prior to joining the Mutual 
Life, was Associate Editor of The Insur- 
ance Field. 


LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Meeting 


HE Spring Conference was held 

May 26, 27 at the Hotel Nether- 
land-Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
annual conference will be held Sep- 
tember 25, 26 and 27 at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, Mass. 
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INTERESTING CASE 


Broker Sues Client 


N APRIL 24 last, in a Munici- 

pal Court in New York City, a 
decision was handed down which, for 
purposes of law, in effect classified 
an insurance broker in the same 
category as a real estate broker, i.e., 
the broker represents the client and 


not the company involved in the par- | 


ticular action. 

The facts in the case as ascertained 
by the Court were as follows: One 
Norman Rothstein, requested one 
Jack Silverstein, a licensed insurance 
broker, to procure for him two life 
insurance policies. In so doing Roth- 
stein signed two applications and was 
examined by a company doctor. The 
policies were issued by the Security 
Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. and 
the broker delivered them to the 
client who advised that he would 
send a check covering annual pre- 
miums in a day or two. A few days 
later Rothstein told Silverstein that 
he couldn’t afford the policies and 


was not going to take them. On the | 


basis of these facts the Municipal 
Court Justice awarded damages to 
Silverstein, the broker, in the amount 
of first year commissions. 

It will be noted that when the 
broker engaged the services of 
Murray Brodsky, an insurance at- 
torney, and brought suit, it was for 
“damages” in the amount of first 
year commissions—not commissions. 
Another angle not brought out in the 
trial is that the applications used by 
Security Mutual are similar to those 
used by many life insurance com- 
panies in that they have what is gen- 
erally called a “binding receipt” at- 
tached. When the applicant makes a 
deposit or pays a premium on apply- 
ing for insurance, this receipt 1s 
executed by the agent or broker and 
given to the applicant. In the instant 
case no payment was made and the 
“binding receipt” was not detached. 

Although not specifically stated at 
the trial, the inference is that a broker 
placing business with several compa- 
nies is not considered in the same 
category as an agent representing a 
single company. It should also be 


- borne in mind that, according to sev- 


eral legal opinions, a decision by a 
Municipal Court does not set a legal 
precedent. The case is being ap- 
pealed. 
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NO LAUGHING MATTER 


alg often seen moving pic- 
tures or comic strips, Mr. Jones, 
where some man suddenly becomes 
wealthy. He has everything he 
wants for a while. And just when 
he is enjoying himself most, he sud- 
denly wakes up and finds that it is 
all a dream! 

It’s a rough awakening, but we 
laugh at it when it happens in the 
movies or the funnies. Yet it’s no 
laughing matter when it happens in 
real life, as it does every year to a 
good many wives who suddenly find 
themselves widows. Here’s a wife 
who has had most of the things one 
can reasonably ask for, including the 
dream of happy, comfortable days 
ahead with her family. Then tragedy 
strikes. And with it there ends her 
dream of comfortable days ahead. 
She finds her husband has provided 
little or no life insurance, and she 
will have to struggle along as best 
she can. 

It’s a rough, uncomfortable road 
she may have to travel, Mr. Jones. 
The pity is that it could have been 


smoothed out at such slight cost 
while her husband was living. 
What about your own wife, Mr. 


Jones? As things stand right now, 
wouldn’t she have a pretty rough 
awakening if she should become 
your widow, unless we do something 
about it now?—Prudential. 


x *k * 


IF PROSPECT OBJECTS 


F THE prospect objects that your 

suggestion probably arises out of 
your desire to make money, ask him 
if he instructs his children to listen 
to nothing the teacher says at school 
because she gets paid for saying it.— 
Federal Life. 
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RECIPE FOR A GOOD 
INTERVIEW 


TIR into the right prospect emo- 

tional reasons for buying life in- 
surance. Add a good, strong sprin- 
kling of the solid, basic reasons why 
life insurance is the best plan. 
Season to taste with a good deal of 
optimism, and serve while piping 
hot.—Oregon Mutual Life. 


x * * 


WHY DON'T YOU 
BUY FROM ME? 


ITH apologies to the wniters 

of the song hit, “Why Dow't 
You Fall In Love With Me?” John 
W. Grans, of the Madison Agency 
in a fit of musical madness or under- 
writing blues, whipped off the fol- 
lowing parody on the popular tune 
referred to above. 

It is expected that thts new par- 
ody will overtake in popularity “The 
Face on the Bar Room Floor” and 
is best sung Face Up in the Bar 
Room on the Floor. 


Uninsured 


As long as you’re not insured with 
anyone else 

Why don’t you buy insurance from 
me? 

You’re driving me crazy, mister, and 
I’m no pest 

Won’t you tell me ‘no,’ or won't you 
tell me ‘yes °” 


You’re bound to buy insurance, 
some day, some how 

Sooner or later it’s bound to be 

As long as you’re not insured with 
anyone else 

Why don’t you buy insurance from 
me?—New World Life Ins. Co. 


CONSERVATION 
Dear Bill: 


F YOU decide to lapse this policy, 

please do me a favor and destroy it, 
so that I will not have to break the 
sad news to your widow that it is 
worthless, 

Please do not leave it lying around 
the house where your widow will 
find it after you are gone, and I will 
have to tell her it is no good. Do not 
throw it in the garbage can, for the 
garbage man will surely return it to 
you. Of course, the garbage man 
cannot be very smart or he would 
have a better job. But, he has sense 
enough to know that a life insurance 
policy means something. You had 
better burn it up, and as you watch 
the fire it makes, just visualize $2,- 
O00 going up in smoke instead of 
going to your widow and child. 

Put your premium check in the 
mail today, so that you will be able 
to live with yourself and not have 
“that little man” whispering in your 
ear, telling you what manner of man 
you are for neglecting your family. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) J. Wylie King 
(Volunteer State Life) 


x *k * 


"| HAVE ENOUGH 
INSURANCE" 


HERE’S nothing to worry about 

when the prospect makes a state- 
ment like this, “I have enough life 
insurance.”’ As a matter of fact, he 
is giving you the finest opening you 
could have to talk about life insur- 
ance. Ask him to tell you about his 
program. He'll sit back and talk for 
an hour, and if he doesn’t reveal 
some place you can help, it’ll be 
unusual.—Federal Life. 
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LIFE ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


LBERT F. RANDOLPH of 

Penn Mutual, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, 
has announced the addition of one 
new member company, nine new in- 
dividual members and the transfer of 
one membership from one company 
to another. 

The new member company is the 
Montreal Life of Montreal, Canada, 
whose membership has been taken in 
the name of Arthur P. Earle, Presi- 


dent. The new individual members 
are Emory K. Peterson, acting secre- 
tary of agencies, Bankers Life, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, who has been desig- 
nated that company’s L.A.A. mem- 
ber to replace the late Kendrick 
C. Ott; William R. Beardslee, super- 


intendent of agencies, Columbian 
National Lite; George F. Hulse, 


agency assistant, Continental-Ameri- 
can of Wilmington to replace War- 
ren F. Howe who is now with Ohio 
State Life; Samuel M. Harris, as- 
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sistant publicity director, Genera} 
American Life, St. Louis; J. A, 
Hawkins, vice president and man- 
ager of agencies, Midland Mutual: 
John Carey, Assistant Vice President 
of Church Life of New York City; 
William S. Weier and Laurence W, 
McKee, assistant editors of publica- 
tions, Prudential; and John Rule of 
Provident Life Insurance Company, 
Bismarck, N. D., who replaces 
Burkett Huey of that Company, who 
is entering the navy as a lieutenant 
(j.g.). 

Rex B. Magee, who has joined 
the Volunteer State Life as director 
of sales promotion, has replaced 
Ray Alexander as that company’s 
L.A.A. member. Mr. Magee, for- 
merly with the Lamar Life of Jack- 
son, Miss., is a charter member of 
the L.A.A. 


FALLS 
Cause Most Accidents 


HE story is told of a man who 
went over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel and came through the experi- 
ence without injury. Some years 





later he slipped on a sidewalk and | 


died as a result of the fall. Last 


year 25,000 men, women and chil- | 


dren in this country also fell and 
died as a result thereof. This, of 
course, does not include the many 
thousands more who were injured 
but did not die. Thus, for the first 
time since 1920, falls supplant auto- 
mobile deaths as the major cause of 
fatal accidents. The figures were: 
falls, 25,000; automobile accidents, 
23,000, according to the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. But elsewhere automobile 
accidents are holding their doubtful 
honor. In England, since 1939, more 
people have died from automobile 
accidents than have been killed by the 
Axis powers and this includes the 
people at home as well as the service 
men and women abroad. 

The statisticians, in their study, 
point out that more than two-thirds 
of the deaths caused by falls oc- 
curred to men and women over age 
65. At the younger ages they break 
down the causes as follows : 0-5, falls 
from beds, windows, balconies and 
porches ; 5-14, diving accidents, falls 
from roofs and trees; 15-64, falls 
from ladders, scaffolds, roofs 
(mostly in building construction). 
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WHY MEN BUY INSURANCE 


HE urge to insure life is one 

of man’s deep-rooted desires, a 
manifestation of his instinct of self- 
preservation. Said Edward L. 
Bernays in a recent talk at the Hotel 
Martinique, before the New York 
Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, “Lite insurance must make 
the entire public conscious again 
of the primitive deep-rooted instinct 
for life insurance, recognition of 
which has been crowded out by other 
interests. ‘Today life insurance is 
bought mainly on reputation. In- 
dividual companies must build a 
reputation for themselves and then 
project it by the practice of sound 
relationships by the company, by its 
agents and by every method of con- 
tact with the public.” 

A survey made by Mr. Bernays to 
determine what motivates men to buy 
life insurance from the companies 
who write their policies, the answers 
given by leading industrialists, bank- 
ers, editors, and publishers indicated 
that given an index number of 100 as 


| representing reputation, the other 


controlling factors that impelled men 
to buy life insurance were these: the 


holders rated as 64, the age of the 
company 46, the size of the company 
44, the service of the agent 34, and 
personal relationship with the agent 
24, No one company, it was indicated, 
loomed greatly ahead of other com- 
panies, as is the case in many com- 
mercial fields, and reputation was 
the acknowledged factor that caused 
the public to buy from certain com- 
panies. 


Historical Developments 


In tracing the development of 
primitive insurance practices Mr. 
Bernays pointed out the interesting 
attempts of early tribes to insure 
themselves against death and dis- 
aster. He cites the custom of the 
Alaska Indians who insured their 
tamilies against drowning or burial 
ina snowslide by building up a sur- 


plus of communal wealth in copper, 


blankets and robes, which surplus, 
known as “potlatch,” was given to 
the bereaved family so that they 
might continue to live. The prac- 
tice of blood brotherhood—min- 
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by EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


x * * 


gling of blood—followed by West 
African tribes, to obtain mutual 
help in times of personal or property 
loss, still persists in the mutual aid 
societies and fraternal lodges of 
today. 

Children then as now gave rise to 
insurance problems, Mr. Bernays 
emphasized. Different tribes handled 
the problem in different ways in line 
with their concept of what was 


practicable and fair. Thus the Mar- 
quesas ot the Central Pacific Islands 
employed practical life insurance by 
planting a bread fruit and coconut 
tree when a child was born, thereby 
guaranteeing food for the newcomer 
tor as long as he lived. In other 
tribes the urge to provide for one’s 
kith and kin, which we know today 
by the name of life insurance, took 
the abnormal forms of killing the 
aged, or doing away with most of 
the children at birth, leaving only 
enough alive to allow the tribe to 
survive. 
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Over a Billion Insurance in Force 


A rather exclusive statement to make—yet 
“Men of Anico” have this fact to use as 
they see fit. It sorta qualifies other state- 
ments typically ‘“‘Anico,”’ for example: 


Gross Income for 1943 $ 


ive 4,113,050.86 
..  129,200,003.80 


previous year... 
Total Assets...... 


bia 17,426,812.31 


Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders ..... 


previous year... 
i 18,186,933.52 


= 1,252,245.69 


previous year .. . 
Insurance in Force... 


.. 131,210,924.00 


Amertcan National 


previous year... 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


L. Moody, Jr 














34,467,306.92 


1,123,640,510.00 








President 


























Advertising—Continued 
but the potential market seemed to 
be much greater than the volume ot 


business. being obtained from it. 
Farmers were enjoying high in- 


comes and they were in a good po- 
sition to buy life insurance. 

At the beginning we advertised 
in “The Farm Journal,” a national 
farm magazine with more circula- 
tion than any other publication in 
this field. Our advertising copy was 
the same as the copy we were using 
in such magazines as the “Saturday 
Evening Post” and “Collier’s.”’ 


Although this advertising prob- 
ably was of some value in making 


farmers more conscious of the 
need for life insurance, further 
studies indicated that the entire sales 


process so far as farmers were con- 
cerned had lagged behind life in- 
surance sales methods adapted to 
people who lived in cities. 

Most farmers simply had bought 
small policies for clean-up purposes. 
The usual sales points about using 
life insurance to replace income had 
relatively little appeal to the farmers 
for it was the farm itself which 





commissions. 


expense. 


of policyowners. 





STEADY GROWTH- 2047 


The Shenandoah Life has: 


1. A complete line of policy contracts, both annual divi- 
dend and nonparticipating. 


2. Fair agents’ contracts with liberal first year and renewal 
3. Friendly and efficient service in the home office to 
policyowners and agents. 


4. A field Advisory Committee which advises on field 
policies and procedures. 


5. Group Life Insurance for qualified agents at Company 


6. A successful, growing, and happy field organization. 


7. Control and operation of the Company in the interests 


Openings in Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE 
Roanoke 10, Virginia 


COMPANY, INC. 
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provided income to the beneficiaries, 
We therefore felt that it would be 
advisable to educate farmers on how 
life insurance could be used to meet 
their specific protection needs. Four 
years ago, in 1940, we began to pub- 
lish special copy directed to farmers 
which recognized that the farm is 
a business enterprise, that the tarm 
itself produces the income, and that 
it is the purpose of life insurance to 
protect this source of income forf 
the farmer’s family. We began to 
emphasize that the farmer needed 
life insurance to provide money to 
pay off the mortgage, to provide re- | 
adjustment incéme to pay tor extra 
hired help, to defray the expenses of 
the education of children, to facili- 
tate settlement of the farmer’s 
estate among the children, and to 
provide a “nest egg” tor the pro- 
verbial rainy day. 

Although we had been telling our } 
agents that there was an excellent | 
market among farmers, and some of 
them were beginning to make real | 
efforts to develop the market, a 
closer tie-up between printed selling 
and personal selling was indicated. 
Our advertising was doing an edu- 
cational job, but not enough agents 
were following through. 


CNR rr insta. RC PIO 


i ake 





f 


Several Solutions 


ee Sed 


This problem has been solved in} 
several ways. First of all, Mr. Don § 
Merchandising Manager of} 
“Successful Farming,” made a real § 
etfort to develop interest in the farm § 
market by making talks before meet- 
ings of agents and pointing out} 
that they should raise their sights 
so far as the farmer’s ability to buy E 
was concerned. We printed articles | $ 
in the Nylic Review, our company , 
magazine, on how to sell to farmers. 
We began to concentrate our adver-f 
tising effort in the territory where 


> __ 
Ross, 
9 


agents were being stimulated to 
greater activity by the merchandis-§ 


ing efforts of Mr. Ross. The agents} 
were sold on the need for spending} 
more time with their farmer pros-j 
pects. : 

In addition, we developed an en-| 
tirely new copy style. Each advety 
tisement was a dialogue between af 
New York Life agent and a farmer. F 
The copy was primarily an “ap-) 





proach” to a sales talk based on the} 
farmer’s particular life insurance} 
needs. This copy style has since) 
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been adopted by other advertisers 
in other lines of business. We orig- 
inated it in order primarily to ob- 
tain greater coordination between 
printed and personal selling. 


One Example 


One of these advertisements in 
particular proved unexpectedly suc- 
cessful. It was entitled ““We Saw a 
Herd of Twenty Steers” and a 
number of agents reported that 
farmers volunteered the information 
that they had read the advertise- 
ment and were ready to buy lite 
insurance as a consequence. ‘This 
was more than we had hoped would 
be accomplished by any of the ad- 
vertisements. The agents, of course, 
were pleased; and they could see 
the advantage of following through 
on the advertising. 


Farm Paper Advertising 


Our tarm paper advertising has 
taken into account another aspect 
of coordinating printed and personal 
salesmanship. We know that many 
agents are individualists. They like 
to sell in their own way, and it may 
be dangerous to attempt a too radi- 
cal and too immediate a change in 
their selling methods. Moreover, 
agents selling to farmers are away 
from the immediate daily super- 
vision of Agency managers. So we 
have kept our program of advertis- 
ing flexible. Each piece of copy 
presents a particular life insurance 
need for farmers. The variety of 
sales approaches in the various ad- 
vertisements makes it possible for 
every agent to have some advertis- 
ing support for his own way of sell- 
ing to farmers. 

As a result of this coordination 
of printed and personal saleman- 
ship, we have increased our sales 
among farmers to several times the 
volume obtained before we began 
this specialized advertising effort. 


“Our New Direct-Mail Campaign" 


More than a year ago the Home 
Office Agency Department began to 
receive letters from agents and 
Agency Managers in the field ask- 
ing the company to bring out some 
type of elaborate Direct-Mail Pro- 
gram in tune with the times. Agents 
were beginning to feel the pressure 
of reduced gasoline rations and 
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transportation difficulties. Their 
letters indicated the real interest in 
having the company bring out some 
type of program which would help 
them to get more interviews per call 
—to get more sales per gallon of 
gasoline, as it were. 


Aid to Agent 


Because of this interest in the 
field we were extremely anxious to 
select a type of Direct-Mail Pro- 
gram which would be of real prac- 
tical assistance to the agent and 
would be productive of sales. 

Before deciding on what form the 
campaign would take, the company 
made a careful study and analysis 
of the Direct-Mail Plan of some 31 





























A 
Complete 


PLAN 


Pacific Mutual’s New and Unusual Savings Plan 
is complete personal insurance protection, pre- 
cisely lined up with the needs of today’s way of 
life. It is protection for all four hazards— Death, 
Sickness, Accident, Old Age—combined in one 
plan, issued by one company. 

This New and Unusual Savings Plan—simple, 
logical and saleable—ranks high on the long list 
of company advantages which inspire Pacific 
Mutual underwriters to say,“‘Ours is a distinctive 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


4 ~ : 
PACIFIC MUTUAL..-A DISTINCTIVE COMPAN> Featuring the New 
and Unusual Savings 


LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH~-ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Plan that Pays 
5 Ways 


Lia 


life insurance companies. No doubt 
many of you gentlemen here today 
were kind enough to cooperate with 
us in making this survey. The work 
was very ably handled by Mr. A. H. 
Thiemann who handles all of our 


advertising. Mr. Thiemann pre- 
pared a 45 page report, analyzing 
which features make for success in 
a Direct-Mail Plan and which do 
not. 


Close Cooperation 


From the outset there was very 
close cooperation and coordination 
between the Agency Officers and 
those who handle our advertising 
and sales promotion material. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Advertising—Continued 

Krom the survey of Direct-Mail 
Plans being used by other leading 
lite insurance companies it was 
found that most of the successful 
plans either (1) advised the pros- 
pect that the agent will call with 
some information of interest, or (2) 
offer a “tree gift” to those prospects 
who reply. 

The Plan which the company 
finally decided upon combines, we 
think, the best features of both of 
these field-tested methods of direct- 
mail. The prospect is advised that 
the agent will call with some in- 
formation of interest, and that he 
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will deliver a “free gift” to him. 
The agent calls on every person who 
is circularized rather than just call- 
ing on those who make coupon re- 
plies. 

Several of our Agency Officers in 
the Home Office had marked suc- 
cess as Agency Managers by writing 
letters to prospects selected by the 
agent advising the prospect that the 
agent would call in the near future 
with information of interest. These 
so-called “pre-call” letters seem to 
serve two very definite purposes- 
first, to build prestige for the agent 
and to make his actual approach 
easier, and second, to put the agent 





KEY 
MEN as 


feneral Agents 


to complete our 


Expansion Program for 1944. 


IF you are a resident of or interested in any of these towns 


AND CAN QUALIFY, we want to discuss our plan 


with you. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
SALINA, KANSAS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


Our BUILDERS-OF-MEN PLAN is a proven medium for 


successful development. Check the compendiums, then tell 


us WHY you are interested. 


A. B. Olson, Agency Vice-President 


Organized 1901 


Guarantee Mutual Life se 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“on the spot” as it were by more 
or less forcing him to call on a cer- 
tain number of new prospects each 
week. 


Calling on Prospects 


If there are any Agency Man- 
agers of life insurance companies 
present today or any former Agency 
Managers, I am sure they will agree 
with me that the biggest problem of 
Agency management in life insur- 
ance is to get the agent to call on 
a prospect. Most agents are thor- 
oughly skilled in the art of selling 
but because of some inherent reluc- 
tance in all of us to call on new 
people, they fail to get their “‘brains 
to the market.” 

Any plan which helps the agent 
to obtain favorable interviews with 
brand new prospects on a prestige 
basis is going to have the whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic support of 
the Agency Management of a life 
insurance company both in the field 
and in the Home Office. All the 
details of the plan were thoroughly 
considered and agreed upon by the 
Agency Officers and the advertising 
and sales promotion men before the 
program was actually started. 


How It Works 


Here’s how the campaign works. 
The agent gives his manager a list 
of 60 names and addresses of people 
to whom he has never talked about 
life insurance and who are not al- 
ready New York Life policyholders. 

The Home Office circularizes the 
first 10 names the first week, and 
so on. for 6 weeks. The first mailing 
piece is an attractive 12 page booklet 
largely in pictures, entitled “The 
Story of an American Family.” It 
was prepared by Mr. Thiemann and 
develops pictorially the need under 
present-day conditions for financial 
planning, family budgets, and lite 
insurance. Clipped to this booklet 
is a card signed in facsimile by Vice 
President Dudley Dowell which 
states that, “We are reserving a copy 
of the New York Life’s Budget 
Book for you and have asked the 
company’s special agent (here the 
agent’s name is printed in large 
type) to deliver it to you within the 
next few days. We hope you will 
find the Budget Book helpful. At 


the same time, with your permission, 
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a life insurance suggestion will be 
made which we feel sure will be of 
interest to you.” The agent’s name 
stands out impressively on the card, 
being imprinted from type and not 
type ritten. 

The booklet tells how a typical 
American family is meeting present- 
day problems. It tells the need of 
sound budgeting and of life insur- 
ance. Its theme is that, though 
many are making much more money 
there is still the problem of how to 
meet not only higher living costs 
and taxes but of looking ahead to 
after the war. “The Story of an 
American Family” also extolls the 
Budget Book so that the prospects 
will really be looking forward to 
setting a copy. 

To guard against the possibility 
that recipients of the first mailing 
piece will fail to read it or will for- 
get about it, four days later another 
card goes out before the agent’s 
call. This is also imprinted with 
the agent’s name and says that he 
will call within a few days to de- 
liver the prospect’s copy of the 
Budget Book. 

In delivering the Budget Book the 
agent states that the company has 
asked him to take a few minutes to 
show the prospect just how it op- 
erates. Once inside, the early stages 
of the interview concentrate on do- 
ing a good job of interesting the 
prospect in the importance of 
budgeting and in actually keeping” 
the necessary records. Then comes 
one of the most important steps in 
the whole program. The agent must 
direct the conversation from a dis- 
cussion of budgeting to a discussion 
of life insurance. 

To each agent who participates in 
the plan goes a manual telling him 
just what to do and what to say in 
order to make the best use of the 
plan. 


"Hooks" 


This manual points out a number 
of “hooks” in the Budget Book upon 
which to hang life insurance discus- 
sions. 

The Budget Book itself not only 
provides the springboard for the 
discussion of life insurance, but 
helps in allocating income to differ- 
ent types of expenditures so that the 
Prospect can meet the proposed life 
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YOU CAN'T FELL A REDWOOD 
WITH JUNIOR'S TOY HATCHET 


... but you can cut sales resistance with the wide 
range of modern, streamlined, salable contracts 
offered in the General American Life folio' This 
Multiple Line coverage includes: 


e Annuities 


e Sub-Standard 


e Participating 

e Non-Participating 
e Salary Savings e Group Life 
e Juvenile e Wholesale Insurance 
e Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
e Group Accident and Sickness 

e Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


e Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with 
Surgical Procedure Benefits 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Walter W. Head, President + 











nouncing to the agent that he would 
receive within a few days intorma- 
tion about a very attractive new 
Direct-Mail Plan prepared by the 
Home Office. A few days later each 
agent received a second mailing 
piece, a large “broadside” in three 
colors filled with attractive pictures 
of the material and an “enticing” 
description of the plan and what it 
would do for the agent. 
(Continued on the next page) 


insurance premiums. The whole 
program is based on the close con- 
nection between two fundamental 
factors in wise financial planning, 
life insurance and family budgets. 

Since all of us felt that this 
Direct-Mail Plan should be properly 
merchandised to our own field 
forces we worked out two attractive 
mailing pieces which were sent to 
every active agent in the country. 
The first was a “teaser card” an- 
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Advertising—Continued 

From the outset we felt that no 
plan of this type would be of any 
great value unless the agent in each 
case paid for a share of the expenses 
of the program. We charged the 
agents approximately one-quarter of 
the total cost and the company ab- 
sorbed the other three-quarters. 


Control 


Before anything went to the 
agent, copies of all the material and 
covering letters explaining the plan 
in full were sent to every Agency 
Manager. It was made clear to each 
Agency Manager just how this plan 
could be made “a tool of manage- 
ment.” We explained that it was 
more than just a Direct-Mail Plan— 


agents in the Agency to work calling 
on 60 new prospects—at the rate of 
10 a week for 6 weeks—under the 
very close supervision of the Agency 
Manager. 

It was explained to the Agency 
Manager that every Monday morn- 
ing each participating agent would 
receive a list of the 10 names and 
addresses of the prospects who had 
been circularized for that week and 
that a copy of this list would be 
sent to the Manager so that he could 
follow through with the agent. The 
agent was advised each Monday 
morning that these ten people had 
been promised a copy of the Budget 
Book over the signature of a Vice 
President and that the agent was 
obligated to deliver the book. 

During the period when we were 


ran a story in our company maga- 
zine, the Nylic Review, designed to 
create interest among the agents. 
Because of the psychological advan- 
tage and because of the real shortage 
in envelopes, we limited the cam- 
paign to about one-third of our full 
time, active agents, and I am happy 
to report that we received an over- 
whelming response. If we had been 
able to obtain the supplies, we could 
probably have doubled the number 
of participating agents. As it was, 
we had to turn away several hun- 
dred actual orders and wire all our 
Agency Managers to stop taking 
orders. 

On the one hand you can have a 


Direct-Mail Plan which is purely | 


a sales promotion or advertising 
proposition. This is usually the ad- 








it was a plan to put some of the accepting orders from agents we vertising viewpoint. On the other | 
SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 
ACTUARIES 
CALIFORNIA INDIANA NEW YORK 
Barrett N. Coates Cart E. Herrorts WOODWARD and FONDILLER Ine. 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

36 Yrs. of Service 


166 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 








Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








MISSOURI 




















HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 


and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
. J. Lally Franklin 4020 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
































INDIANA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


New York City rT} N. Y. 














Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
500 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORE CITY -:-: N. Y. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. Higgins 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 
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Growing Time... 


- + « magic words that vision the renewed energy of Spring, 
new life, new hopes and new plans. But—what about your 


GROWTH in the insurance business? 


The growth of Bankers National Life and its agents is fast . 
and sound because they parallel. Close cooperation from 
the home office, modern, streamlined policies and an attrac- 
tive agency contract, coupled with a retirement plan—these 
spell guaranteed success for Bankers National Life men. 


We invite you to grow with us—make every season YOUR 
growing time. 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 


sottmmman NATIONAL LIFE 


hand, you can have the old-fash- increased with so many life under- more attention and closer super- 
ioned sales contest or emotional writers going into the military serv- vision from his Manager. New 


stimulation without printed selling. ice and essential war industry. agents are receiving better education 
This has often been the viewpoint Today we have a substantially and more practical training than 


of Agency men who do not believe different Agency plant than we had_ ever before. There is an early elim- 
in advertising. Or, you can have during the boom years of the 1930’s. ination of unsuccessful agents. All 
coordination in a plan which com- Many of the marginal and unsuc- of this is resulting in a more com- 
bines advertising techniques with cessful agents have been eliminated pact, homogeneous group of suc- 
sound and modern agency manage- and today the average production cessful life underwriters. 


ment. That is what we have been per agent is the highest it has been There is no reason why these 
striving to achieve. While it is too in more than a decade. trends will not continue after the 
early to give you any definite report In addition to this it takes more war and yet even be more pro- 


on the actual results, I feel that this intelligence, more education, more pounced than they were before the 
plan, as I have described it to you, training, to sell life insurance today war. It seems to me that we will 
illustrates how the Agency Depart- than it did 10 or 15 years ago. The have more quality selling by more 
ment and the Advertising Depart- percentage of quality men in the quality salesmen. It is my hope that 
ment of a life insurance company field today is much, much higher through a closer cooperation be- 


can coordinate their activities so that than it has been in the past. tween the Agency Departments and 
very productive results will natu- Agency management in the field the Advertising Departments and a 
rally follow. has been and will continue to op-_ better coordination of their joint 
erate along much different lines than efforts American life insurance will 

The Agency Plant of the Future they have in the past. With the use reach new high levels of achieve- 


of Aptitude Tests and higher stand- ment and service rendered to the 
Great changes have taken place ards, Managers are making a much American insuring public. 
1 


in the sales organizations of the life better selection of new agents. Many —Before Life Advertisers Asso. 
Insurance companies during the past companies now offer salaried plans ~ 

l4 years. There has been a great for Apprentice Agents who meet FEDERAL LIFE 

decline in the number of full time very rigid qualifications. The num- ) 

ordinary agents. This trend was ber of new men being inducted into itis, when they went olf to suim id: 


well under way long before the the business is much smaller than it gy A py hy 4. 
present war, and, of course, has been was and each new man is receiving —Arizona Bulletin. 
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1944 INVESTMENTS 
86°, In Bonds 


LURING the first 2 months of this 

vear the lite companies invested 
$2,090,000,000, according to the In- 
stitute of Lite Insurance. Of this 
amount, $1,790,000,000 (86° ) went 
into war bonds: S$160.000.000 in 
other bonds ; $20,000,000 in stocks: 
$20,000.000 in farm mortgages and 
$100.000,000 in other mortgages. 





4-1. 


MONTHLY 
PERFORMANCE 
BONUS 


($300,000 net new paid 
volume at $30 per thousand, 
“A” persistency ) 

Per Month 
2nd year . .$133 plus* 


6th year 217 plus* 
lith year 238 plus* 
16th year 258 plus* 


20th & over. 280 plus* 
*PLUS substantial Ist 


commissions 


*PLUS venerous renewal 


commissions 


*PLUS life time service 


commissions 


year 





For more facts on our 
9-V-S 
COMPENSATION 


PLAN 
Write to W.V.Woollen, 
Agency Vice President 


CAPITOL LIFE 
INSURANCE CQ. 


Clarence J. Daly, Pres. 
HOME OFFICE: DENVER 5, COLO. 


———— 
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POST-WAR HOUSING 


Plans Being Made 


CCORDING to a survey by the 
Institute of Life Insurance “Life 
insurance funds will be put to work 
extensively in this new field in the 
early post-war period. This will 
serve the triple purpose of providing 
sound investment for policyholder 
funds, aiding the urgent 
housing needs of the nation, and 
directly contributing to post-war em- 
ployment.” It is expected, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance, 
that nearly $100,000,000 of such 
housing units will be under construc- 
tion within 6 months after the war's 
end. Several of the projects are in 
the blueprint stage; others are being 
planned. 
lt is not so much a case of finding 
suitable locations for such projects 
but rather a case of choosing among 
several attractive localities. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has 
been and probably will continue to 
be the leader in this activity but many 
of the other companies heretofore not 
interested are making definite plans. 
I’ven small ones are considering the 


reserve 





United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have | 
Something Unusual To Sell | 


Ask the man who owns a United | 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 

. Waiver of Premium 


vl 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 

















feasibility of pooling funds available 
for such investments and entering 
the field. Among the principal diff- 
culties facing the life companies in 
these meritorious plans are state laws, 
lor example, in Texas no insurance 
company can own real estate, other 
than for its own use, tor a_ period 
beyond one year without permission 
of the Board of Insurance Commis- 
Another difficulty is the 
securing of large tracts without de- 
veloping misguided opposition. A 
case in point is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company's Stuy- 
vesant project here in New York 
City. The issue was taken to court 
and decided in favor of the company, 

In the field of mortgage loans, 
however, the companies will continue 
in the future as they have in the past 
to make their greatest contribution 
to housing. “In the years immedi- 
ately following the war, life imsur- 
ance reserve funds will probably be 
available for mortgage financing in 
an amount in excess of a billion dol- 
lars annually. This will be one of 
the effective aids to meeting the coun- 
try’s housing needs and will repre- 


sioners. 








sent an important factor 1n post-war 


reemployment.” The Institute fur- 
ther points out that for several years 
the insurance companies have been 
the largest single source of mortgage 
financing funds for F.H.A. large 
scale housing units. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE YEAR AHEAD 


HE things that haven't been done before, 
Those are the things to try. 
Columbus dreamed of an unknown shore, 
At the rim of the far-flung sky, 
And his heart was bold and his faith was 
strong, 
As he ventured in dangers new, 
And he paid no heed to the jeering throng, 
Or the fears of the doubting crew. 


The many will follow the beaten track 
With guideposts along the way. 

They live and have for ages back 
With a chart for every day. 

Someone has told them it's safe to go 
On the road he has traveled o'er. 

And all that they ever strive to know 
Are the things that were known before. 


The things that haven't been done before 
Are the tasks worthwhile today. 

Are you one of the flock that follows, or 
Are you one that shall lead the way? 
Are you one of the timid souls that quail 
At the jeers of the doubting crew, 

Or dare you, whether you win or fail, 
Strike out for the goal that's new? 
—Author Unknown. 


Washington National Review. 
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~ THE RATE BOOK” 


HERE is in existence today a 

rare and unique hybrid peculiar 
to the insurance business known 
as “ The Rate Book.”’ Obviously this 
is a misnomer (any agent worth his 
salt can reel off a dozen more appro- 
priate—albeit more lusty—names ). 
Having the physical appearance of a 
hook, it lacks its durability due to the 
fact that usage is not equally distrib- 
uted over all the cobweb-textured 
pages, but is necessarily confined to 
the four or five relevant ones. It 
contains a wealth of material ranging 
from simple instructions for answer- 
ing simpler questions to compilations 
intelligible only to a master mathe- 
matician (by delving deep into the 
amassed data some rates may be un- 
earthed ). 

It takes a benign ( frequently trans- 
lated ““meddlesome’’) interest in the 
affairs of widely divergent businesses 
from the stationers where it pushes 
the sale of black ink (for use in sign- 
ing apps) to Divine Providence 


whom it relieves of the mortality 
bookkeeping by setting down the 
Grim Reaper’s debits and credits year 
by year. 

Unquestionably an optician sat in 
on the conference which conceived 
this masterpiece. No other plausible 
explanation can be offered for the 
infinitesimal print which is its trade- 
mark. It is doubtful if any other 
single factor has contributed so much 
toward placing optometry in the big 
business bracket. 

Having had its inception prior to 
our so-called Industrial Age, the rate 
book has by no means been a laggard 
in the march toward the ultimate in 
technicalities and mechanization. 
From the lowly function of furnish- 
ing the agent with premium rates it 
has evolved to the impressive 
and useless stage where re- 
search into its mysteries affords the 
agent an inexhaustible source for any 
and everything but the incidental 
matter of making a living. 


The ‘“working-my-way-through- 
college” persistence with which the 
Field is urged to use the rate book is 
exceeded only by the “heaven-help- 
us-all” horror which greets any re- 
quest for replacement of a worn-out 
model. 


Darling of the actuaries 
Bible of the Ofhce Statf 


Nemesis of the agent, this 1-A idea 
in the 4-F package 1s inspiration for 


the following (with apologies to 
Longfellow, who mercifully was 


spared this modern enigma ) 
Then choose from the dog-eared 
volumes 
The rate book of thy choice 
And lend to the actuary’s madness 
The rancor of thy voice. 
And the mind shall be filled with 
darkness 
And sanity, alas to say, 
Shall fold its tent like the Arabs 
And silently steal away. 


Mary Webb, Editor, Reserve Loan Life. 





Directing the Way 








Organized 1899 





Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


InNsuRANCE Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


Atlantic’s salary and incentive commission plan of 
Agent’s compensation affords a safe port for those 


embarking upon a career in life insurance. 


Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities available 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, 


West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 
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far 
to profitable 


AGENCY 
BUILDING 


Liberal First FP 
Year and Renewal 


Commissions 


OFFICE 


If you are interested 
in building financial 
security as one of our 
general agents, write 
Harry S. McConachie, 
Supt. of Agents. 
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AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


Committees Appointed 


AMES A. McLAIN, President, 

has announced the appointment of 
various committees to serve the Con- 
vention during 1944. The Commit- 
tees and Chairman in each case are: 
Actuarial, W. O. Menge, Lincoln 
National; Agents and Agencies, 
W. F. Winterble, Bankers Life of 
Iowa; Aviation, J. E. Hoskins, Trav- 
elers; Blanks, W. P. Coler, Ameri- 
can United Life; Credentials, F. L. 
Alexander, Lafayette Life; Depart- 
mental Supervision, R. B. Lucas, 
Kansas City Life; Finance, L. D. 
Cavanaugh, Federal Life; Griev- 
ances, H. G. Royer, Great Northern; 
Investment & Investment Law, M. 
Boyd, Commonwealth Life; Medical 
Examinations, LD. B. Craigin, M.D.., 


Aetna Life; Membership, J. H. 
Oden, North American Reassur- 
ance. 


Next Annual Meeting, H. S. Wil- 
son, Bankers, Neb.; Program, L. L. 
Lee, Peninsular; Public Relations, 
R. Lounsbury, Bankers National; 
Resolutions, J. E. Reilly, Old Line; 
Taxes, J. A. McLain, Guardian 
(N. Y.); Disability, H. C. Reeder, 
Continental Assurance; Sub-Stand- 
ard, O. J. Burian, General American ; 
Uniform Laws, R. E. Henley, Life 
of Va.; Valuation of Assets, F. W. 
Hubbel, Equitable (Ia.); Policy 
Valuation & Non-Forfeiture, T. A. 
Phillips, Minnesota Mutual; Tax 
Coordination, C. G. M. Wynne, Sun 
Life (Can.) ; Wage & Hours, B. M. 


Anderson, Conn. General: War 
Manpower and Pending Federal 
Legislation, B. K. Elliott, John 














GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Hancock; Social Security, A. J, 
McAndless, Lincoln National: War 
Settlements, V. Howell, Prudential: 
Industrial Section, F. Samford; In- 
vestment Research, E. A. Camp, Jr,, 
Liberty National and Insurance Reg- 
ulation, B. Cox, Aetna. President 
McLain and Manager Kastner, by 
the nature of their offices, are ex- 
officio members of all Committees. 


INSURANCE TEACHERS 


Officers Elected 
Proceedings Published 


HE American Association of Uni- 

versity Teachers of Insurance 
cancelled their annual meeting sched- 
uled for December, 1943 due to 
transportation difficulties. The elec- 
tion of officials was carried on by 
mail. New officers are: President, 
Frank G. Dickinson, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois ; Vice Presi- 
dent, C. A. Kulp and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Chester A. Kline, both 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. | 

The 1943 annual Proceedings of 
the Association was published last 
month and is now available 
Chester A. Kline, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, at a cost of $1.00 per copy. 
Some of the current life insurance 
problems covered in the Proceedings 
are: “Annuity Problems Today” by 
Henry H. Jackson; “Annuities for 
an Aging Population” by Frank G. 
Dickinson; “The Standard Non- 
Forfeiture and Valuation Laws” by 
Alfred N. Guertin and “Review of 
Life Insurance in 1943” by Robert 
B. Mitchell. 





Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well as 
Wholesale, Group, Salary Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 


Income and Retirement Plans. 








George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, WEST VIRGINIA 
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WOMEN BUYERS 
Up 30%, 


N INCREASE of nearly 30% 
A: ordinary life insurance bought 
last year by women, who now make 
up 33% ot the buyers of these pt )] - 
icies, is indicated by a special study 
of a representative cross section of 
the life insurance business made by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 


Dollar Value Low 


While they make up one-third of 
the ordinary life insurance buyers, 
women, the study shows, are buying 
smaller amounts of life insurance 
than men, whose needs are greater 
in line with their traditional position 
as principal breadwinner of the fam- 
ily. In terms of dollar value, pur- 
chases by women accounted for only 
one-sixth of the ordinary life insur- 
ance issued last year by the compa- 
nies embraced in the study. If this 
ratio holds good for the entire busi- 
ness, it would mean that women last 
year bought more than a billion and 
athird dollars of ordinary life insur- 
ance. 


Women are also shown by the sur- 
vey to play an important role in the 
purchase of industrial insurance. In 
1943 they bought well over half the 
total number of industrial policies 
issued. Assuming the trends dis- 
closed in the study apply to the bust- 
ness generally, their purchases of in- 
dustrial insurance in 1943 amounted 
to an indicated billion and a half 
dollars. 


Increased by War 


“The wartime activity and in- 
creased responsibility of women has 
had an important effect in emphasiz- 
ing their interest in life insurance 
protection,” the Institute said, “and 
the present high ratio of total ordi- 
nary insurance buyers compares with 
only 20% as recently as 1940. 


| Women have come to recognize the 


= toa 


'§ War. 





importance of life insurance as a 
part of their individual security pro- 
grams as well as protection for 
dependents. They are important 
buyers of insurance today and will 
undoubtedly remain so after the 
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® Up to $5,000 in most states 
e@ A variety of policy forms 


@ A Waiver of Premium Disability Benefit automatically 
becoming effective when the child reaches 15. 


® An optional “payor” clause, available in most in- 
stances, effective if the premium-paying parent dies 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


~~ HOME OFFICE 


OFF TO A 
GOOD START! 


In many families, Pru- 
dential Juvenile policies 
have enabled parents to 
start their children on a life 
insurance program with 
the advantage of a low- 
age rate. The Prudential 


offers: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








Variations Among Companies 


Purchases of insurance by women 
vary with individual companies de- 
pending upon the extent to which 
special attention has been given to 
selling and servicing women risks. 
Some companies are now making well 
over one-third of their ordinary sales 
to women and one company reports 
as much as 43%. In industrial life 
insurance, sales to women run as high 
as 58% in one company. 


Analysis of last year’s ordinary 
purchases by women as reported by 
the companies included in the sur- 
vey indicates that more than three- 
fourths of the women buyers are in 
age groups under 30. There was a 
material increase of women buyers 
among workers in manufacturing 
industries, reflecting the influx of 
women war workers during the past 
year, but the increase was general 
among all occupational groups. 
Housewives also increased their buy- 
ing of life insurance last year. 
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Spinning Wheel 


Tomorrow morning 


look TWICE! 


When you shave tomorrow morning, take an- 
other look at the man in the mirror. 


Ask him if he is buying a// the War Bonds he 
can, inquire whether he is giving blood to the Red 
Cross as well as money, and find out if he’s doing 
everything he can to help win the war. 


remind him that the next best 
thing is to work hard at his own job. For life 
underwriters can help win the peace by persuading 


[f you think he is 


) 


people on the home front to buy their post-war 
security now. 


New England Mutual's Career Underwriters 
have already taken this advice to heart. In 1943, 
a 30% smaller field force paid for 22% more 
business than in the previous year. This, to quote 
from the annual report, was “an average indi- 
vidual production unquestionably the highest in 
Company history.” 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company @- Boston 


The First Mutua! Life Insurance Compeny Chortered in America — 1835 
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HE business that you put on the books today will, 

to a great extent determine your future earnings 

Make it business that stays and pays and you will 
have a solid foundation for your chosen career. Here 
are some suggestions to assist you in establishing busi- 
ness that will persist: 

1. Be certain to sell every policy to fulfill a specific 
need. Study your prospect thoroughly and as you un- 
cover each need illustrate how the policy will provide 
for it. At every opportunity emphasize the purpose of 
the policy you are proposing. 

2. When you call to place the policy, remind the pol- 
icvowner again why he purchased the contract. It may 
have been for any one or several of the following rea- 


SONS: 


(A) To provide a clean-up and emergency fund. 
This should be large enough to take care of outstand- 
ing debts, taxes, last illness and burial expenses and 
in addition provide a sum to be set aside in case of 
future needs which cannot now be foreseen. 

(B) To provide an income while his family is ad- 
justing to their new way of living. Many underwriters 
suggest that the prospect try to make this the same 
amount as his monthly salary and have it continue for 
one year or longer. This will give his widow an oppor- 
tunity to plan unhurriedly for the future and, if need} 
be, she will have sufficient time to better equip herself 
to enter the business world. 

(C) To provide an income for his family. This 
income can take either of two forms: Ist an income to 
his beneficiary as long as she lives or for a definite 
number of years ; or 2nd, an income while the children 
are young to continue if possible until they are grown 
and self-supporting. 

(D) To provide a retirement income for life for 
the policyowner. 

(E) To augment the income his family will receive 
from Social Security benefits. This is very important 
because a mother can forfeit her income from Social 
Security if she works and receives wages of more than 
$15 per month. Very few prospects have had this 
phase of Social Security pointed out to them and in 
planning for their family’s future have not considered 
the fact that Social Security income would be cut off 
when the widow secures employment. 

(F) To bridge the gap not covered by Social Secu-} 
rity payments between the time the children reach age 
18 and the widow attains age 65. : 

(G) To provide an income that will supplement} 
Social Security payments after the policyowner reaches § 
age 65. Or, to provide an income beginning at age 
60 so that the policyowner can retire at an earlier age. 

(H) To provide educational funds for his children 
to guarantee them a fair chance to succeed. 

(1) To provide funds for retirement of a mortgage. 
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THE FUTURE 


Many salesmen have found that it is a big help 
conserving business to enclose a note with each policy 
they place reminding the policyowner of the definite pur- 
pose for which the insurance was purchased. Then if, 
because Of financial strain and stress, he is tempted to 
discontinue that particular policy, the note will recall 
for him the reason for which the policy was purchased. 

3. Be certain that the policyowner fully understands 
the policy, especially the privileges and options available 
to him. Remember that every prospect is reluctant to 
invest his money 1n any proposition which he does not 
thoroughly understand. 


Do Not Oversell 


4. Above all, do not oversell. Think ahead, both for 
yourself and your prospect and suggest an amount of 
insurance that the prospect can normally afford. Do not 
be misled by swollen wartime income. 

In many cases a wise procedure would be to sug- 
gest a policy for a somewhat lesser amount than the 
prospect can now afford and encourage him to pay two 
annual premiums when placing the policy. Then, in the 
following year, should conditions remain unchanged, two 
additional premiums could be paid. This is a splendid 
plan for the reduction of cancellations and assures better 
persistency. 


Heads of Families 


From long experience it has been found that the best 
way of obtaining a high persistency ratio is to concentrate 
on selling ‘heads of the families.” These individuals, 
having more responsibilities, are more aware of the 
value of the insurance they possess and consequently do 
everything in their power to keep it in force. They do 
not look at it as insurance, they see it in the light of 
what they want it to do. Many of these prospects “today 
have a larger income than formerly and seriously con- 
sider investing in Retirement Income policies because 
they have the money to pay the higher premium. You 
can do them a real service by suggesting the same pre- 
mium be put into protection for the family through the 
purchase of a life plan rather than the Retirement Pol- 
icy. Point out the retirement age cash values of the life 
plan so that the prospect understands this plan is de- 
signed to do two jobs: Ist, provide protection for his 
family and, 2nd, when that protection is no longer needed, 
it builds up a retirement fund for the policyowner. 


As a career underwriter you must look to the future. 
The wise counsel and advice you give your present 
prospects and policyholders will be your stepping stone 
to continued sales as their economic conditions change. 
Make the most of today’s opportunities—but sell wisely 
and well, 


Western and Southern Life. 
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5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 
“I See by the Chicago Journal 


of Commerce... 


It is an everyday phrase among insurance pro- 
ducers and other business executives in the Middle 
West—"'l See by the Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce... 


And Why Not? 


Through its New York and Washington Bureaus 
and its correspondents in Hartford, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, San Francisco, and other principal 
cities as well as state capitals of the Middle West, 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce gathers daily, 
all of the important news affecting the insurance 


business. 


Chicago 
Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 


Business Newspaper” 


HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 
Chosen by 121 Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again... a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 
you'll always meet your friends and associates. 
W. M. Dewey, President. se J. Weber, Res. Manager. 
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These Are Some of the Reasons 
THE GUARDIAN’S 
SPECIAL LOW-COST POLICY 


is so popular 


WITH LIFE INSURANCE BUYERS... 


@ It affords maximum protection at minimum outlay 
to families when expenses are highest—during the 
children’s “growing-up” period. 


When the need for protection is less, the SPECIAL 
POLICY may be continued for a reduced amount, 
and the premium for this reduced protection is at 
the same rate as for the original age and date of 
issue. 


Its Cash and Paid-Up Values and Extended Term 
Insurance after two years are increasingly valuable 
equities. 


AND WITH BROKERS... 


@ The SPECIAL POLICY is readily sold because of 
the large amount of protection for a small premium 
outlay. 

(The average size SPECIAL POLICY sold last 


year was $7,663) 


The liberal commissions on this policy quickly build 
a plus income—income in addition to that from 
general insurance. 


Complete information about the SPECIAL POLICY 
may be obtained from any Guardian Agency—or by 
writing to— 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Mutual Company—Established 1860 


Guardian of American Families for 
84 Years 











PROFITS AND WAGES—Continued 


As indicated by the list of companies, the group in- 
cludes representative producers in the steel, machinery, 
electrical equipment, automotive, aircraft, chemical, rub- 
ber, textile and other lines which are the backbone of 
the country’s new war industries, and which have been 
largely responsible for the tremendous expansion of 
output achieved during 1942-43. These 50 companies 
account for a sizable part of total war production. 


As mentioned above the aggregate sales of the 50% 


companies expanded from $8,292 millions in 1940 to 
$20,567 millions in 1943, or 148 per cent. After deduc- 
tion of the cost of goods and services purchased, depre- 
ciation, interest and other expenses and reserves, the 
balance of gross income increased from $4,091 millions 
to $10,070 millions and was distributed as follows: 

(1) Wages and salaries increased from $2,699 mil- 
lions to $7,333 millions, or 1/72 per cent. 

(2) Total taxes—federal, state and local—increased 
from $646 millions to $2,097 millions, or 225 per cent. 

(3) Total dividends—preferred and common—de- 
creased from $494 millions to $419 millions, or 15 per 
cent. 

(4) Retained net income decreased from $252 mil- 
lions to $221 millions, or 12 per cent. 

In some cases 1943 published figures may overstate 
real earnings, in that net income as reported is subject 
to renegotiation of government contracts. 

The total average number of employees of these com- 
panies, partly estimated, increased from approximately 
1,514,000 in 1940 to 2,711,000 in 1943, or 79 per cent. 
Average annual compensation increased, as a result of 
higher basic wage rates and overtime, from approxi- 
mately $1,800 to $2,700, or 50 per cent. The combina- 
tion of these increases in numbers and in compensation 
resulted in the increase in total payrolls of 1/72 per cent. 


Profit Margins 


In contrast with this expansion in payments to labor, 
the dividend payments to approximately 2,002,000 
registered shareholders were, as stated, 15 per cent 
lower in 1943 than in 1940. Total net income, after 
taxes but before dividends, was 14 per cent below 1949. 

After deduction from gross income of all expenses 
and charges except labor and taxes, the distribution of 
the remaining balance was as follows: wages and sala- 
ries 72.8 per cent in 1943 compared with 66.0 per cent 
in 1940; taxes 20.8 per cent compared with 15.8; and 
net income (which is the “wage’’ accruing to the share- 
holders for supplying plants, tools, and working capital 
for carrying on production), 6.4 per cent compared 
with 18.2. Payrolls in 1940 were 3% times net income; 
in 1943 they were 11 times net income. 

Carrying the earnings comparison to years prior to 
1940—not shown in the table—net income of these 
companies in 1943 was less than in 1937, substantially 
greater than in the depression year 1938, and larger 
than in 1939. It was 24 per cent larger than the 1936-39 
average (years of partial depression). 

Another significant point brought out by the figures 
is the decline in profit margins. Despite the increase in 
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volume of business during the war, the average margin 


of net profit after taxes per dollar of sales, for the 50 | 


companies, has narrowed as follows: 
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These figures demonstrate the fact, not always under- 
stood, that war production has been carried on at sub- 
stantially smaller profit margins than the normal peace- 
time business of these companies. As compared with 
World War I, the Treasury statistics on income show 
that all manufacturing corporations carried 10 per cent 
of their gross through to net after taxes in 1917, and 
5.5 per cent in 1918. 


The Question of Reserves 


Published financial statements of corporations—from 
which the foregoing figures are taken—are sometimes 
criticized on the ground that net income is shown after 
deduction of reserves for contingencies, reconversion of 
plants or other postwar purposes, and that this causes 
an understatement of real earnings during the war. It 
has been charged that corporations are preparing a 
“postwar orgy” for shareholders. The need for reserves 
of this sort, however, is undeniable, and the treatment 
of reserves as proper charges against income is standard 
accounting practice. The various common types of 
wartime reserves have been the subject of extensive 
study during the past year by such organizations as the 
Treasury Department, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and American Institute of Accountants.* 

All of these studies accept postwar reserves in prin- 
ciple: the only question is one of size. While it is 
hardly to be expected that forecasts exact to the last 
dollar can be made of the numerous extraordinary ex- 
penses and losses that large war products manufac- 
turers will face at the end of the war, resulting from 
conversion to war work and therefore proper charges 
against war earnings, anyone who claims that reserves 
are excessive is setting his own opinion against the ex- 
perience and judgment of the companies’ own execu- 
tives and accountants. The prices at which shares of 
such companies are selling indicate that if an “orgy” 
is being prepared for them, stockholders are unaware 
of it. There is no saving of taxes through setting aside 
contingency reserves of excessive size, inasmuch as such 
reserves are not legal deductions for tax purposes, but 
become so only when the anticipated expenses or losses 
are actually incurred. 

In the balance sheets of the 50 large war material 
manufacturers in our study, the combined total of all 
reserves—including reserves allocated to specific pur- 
poses, general or unallocated reserves, and reserves not 
definitely described, and including routine operating 
reserves as well as special wartime reserves—increased 
trom $435 millions at the end of 1940 to $892 millions 
at the end of 1943. 

"See “Postwar Expenses Related to Wartime Incomes,” Division of 
Tax Research, Treasury Department, October 1943; also “Report on 
Corporate War and Postwar Reserves, 1939-1942,” Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, October 1943; also “Special Reserves Arising Out 


of the War,” Research Department, American Institute of Accountants, 
reprinted in “Journal of Accountancyv,’”’ November 1943. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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HIS booklet, specially prepared for Union 

Central agents, is just one more of a long 
series of potent sales aids provided them by their 
home office sales promotion department. It is 
packed, from cover to cover, with interesting, 
saleswise, important vital staiistics about this 
famous old company. Material that cannot fail 
to make an impression on prospective clients and 
on policyholders. 

This “Book of Facts” is simply another ex- 
ample of the aggressive assistance U.C. agents get 
regularly, week after week . .. to help them sell, 
to help them make more money. No wonder 
the trade knows Union Central as “a real agents’ 
company”! 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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On February 26, 1941, the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines issued a $4,000 policy to a young man 
25 years of age, who had never been up in an airplane 
and who answered “No” to the questions: “Do you 
expect to fly as passenger; pilot; student?” 


Two weeks later the insured was drafted into the 
Army and assigned to the Air Corps. After due train- 
ing he won a commission as Second Lieutenant and 
made many hazardous flights in the course of duty. 


On such a flight, on July 10, 1943, his plane disap- 
peared and has never been heard from since. “It is 
with profound regret, ’ 
mother, officially announcing his death. ‘‘May the 
thought that he gave his life unselfishly in the service 
of his country be of sustaining comfort to you.” 


Upon the life of that young man, under the policy 
on which $118.32 had been paid in premiums, the 
Bankers Life Company is sending his mother and father 
(beneficiaries under the policy) a check for $23 each 
month and will continue to send this check until a 
period of 228 months has elapsed. 


Here is a financial resume of this transaction: 





228 monthly payments ......... $5,244.89 
Total premiums paid on policy 118.32 
ee $5,126.57 
Percentage of profit ............ 4,333%, 


This same young man carried another policy with 
the Bankers Life, for $1,500, issued January 8, 1938, 
upon which the same beneficiaries are receiving and 
will continue to receive $10 a month until a period of 
193 months has elapsed. 


Here is a financial resume of that transaction: 





193 monthly payments ......... $1,936.64 
Total premiums paid on policy 453.07 
Pe pcvbeaw oes cies eK &s $1,483.57 
Percentage of profit ............ 327%, 


This was one of the war losses which the Bankers 
Life Company sustained during the first quarter of 
1944 as a result of airplanes failing to return. 


Bankers Ze 
the Double Duly Dollarf Company 


MOINES 
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PROFITS AND WAGES—Continued 


The latter figure is a large dollar amount. However. 
it represents but 6 per cent of the total assets of these 
companies, which during the same period had expanded 
from $9,868 millions to $13,960 millions in meeting the 
unprecedented demands for production of war materi- 
als. In view of the problems and uncertainties which 
these companies face in the postwar period, the real 
danger is that the reserves may prove to be less than 
adequate, rather than excessive. 


Total Corporate Earnings 


With respect to the large war producers, the forego- 
ing figures are conclusive, and if they had as much cur- 
rency as the unsupported charges that war producers are 
“having a field day,” etc., the charges would soon be 
disposed of. Many current misrepresentations, however, 
relate to the earnings of corporations as a whole rather 
than to war producers specifically. 

In the last issue of this Letter appeared a table giv- 
ing the net income after taxes of all active corporations 
in the United States as reported by the Treasury, in- 
cluding Treasury estimates for 1942 and 1943. The 
1943 estimate is $8,550 millions, which is an increase of 
84 per cent over the 1940 figure, and of 157 per cent 
over the 1936-39 annual average. Statements of labor 
leaders refer to these increases as if they were con- 
clusive evidence of profiteering. 

The first point to consider about these figures is that 


they represent income in the statutory sense; 1.e., they j 


disregard all charges for contingencies or similar re- 


serves which are not allowable deductions in computing | 
taxes. Estimates used by the Department of Commerce | 


and published in the “Survey of Current Business,” 
which are often quoted, are on the Treasury basis rather 
than the customary accounting basis. 

The second point is that percentage increases signify 
little when applied to earnings without consideration of 
conditions in the base period, changes in volume, capital 
employed and similar factors. The active corporations 
in the United States, numbering about 469,000, include 
a vast number which in the pre-war period were operat- 
ing either at a loss or close to it. An “increase” in 
profits of companies which had been operating at a loss 
is not computable in percentage terms, and reasonable 
gains made by those which had been barely breaking 
even become astronomical when expressed as percent- 
ages. 

It is natural and beneficial in all respects that “poor” 
companies or industries should show large earnings 
increases when the country requires a greatly increased 
output of their products or services. The point to be 
made here is that their showing inflates the figure of 
average percentage gain and makes that figure unrepre- 
sentative of the efficient, going concerns which were 
earning reasonable profits before the war. Few such 
concerns have had increases corresponding to the aver- 
ages above given; few could have had, in view of the 
excess profits taxes and the renegotiation statute. 

Comparisons of percentage increases in wage rates 
with percentage increases in business earnings—which 
of course show the former at a disadvantage—are fre- 
quently made, in support of assertions that labor is 
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receiving an inequitable share of the increase in national 
income. But this comparison is logically unsound, for 
the things compared are unlike. One is a rate, the other 
an aggregate. One has a firm and relatively stable base, 
the base of the other is unstable. Corporation earnings 
are good in busy times, but shrink rapidly or turn into 
losses in poor times, while wage rates hold or decline 
relatively little even during depression. The rigidity of 
wage rates, which represent the cost of labor, may in 
fact be a major cause of the drying up of corporate 
income. 

There is little excuse for misrepresentation as to the 
distribution of national income, for the facts are easy 
of access. [The U. S. Department of Commerce com- 
piles the figures and analyzes them in many ways. The 
following table shows the distribution of income for 
1943, 1940 and the prewar years, giving separately the 
compensation of employes and of the other factors in 
production. It will be seen that employes received 71.1 
per cent of the total as against 68 per cent in the prewar 
years, and that agriculture likewise increased its per- 
centage, while the share of business (combining corpo- 
rate and non-corporate) decreased. 


Distribution of National Income 


Per Cent of Total 


1936-39 1940 1943 

Total National Income ............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total compensation of employes* .. 68.0 67.4 71.1 
Net income of incorporated business .. 5.0 7.5 6.0 
Nd st eg a wie 6.0 5.2 2./ 
Corporate savings ................ 1.0 2.3 3.3 
Net income of agriculture ........... 6.5 5.7 8.3 
Net income of other proprietors ...... 9.7 9.8 79 
Interest, rents, and royalties ........ 10.8 9.6 6.7 
*Includes salaries, wages, employers’ social security and pension 


fund contributions. 


A familiar statement, given circulation recently by 
C.IL.O. President Philip Murray in a Senate hearing, 
is that in World War I the war profits “created 23,000 
millionaires.” Along with this Mr. Murray pointed 
out the total dollar profits in this war are larger than 
in the last, and said, “It is difficult to prognosticate the 
number of millionaires this war is going to create.”’ The 
implication is that “it happened before and it is happen- 
ing again.” 

Space does not permit discussion of the claim that the 
last war created 23,000 millionaires, except to say that 
itis based upon questionable assumptions and interpre- 
tations of income statistics. The question of present 
importance is not whether the history is correct but 
whether the implication that “it is happening again” 
has any foundation. People who are impressed should 
recall that at the present level of individual income taxes 
(disregarding the unforgiven part of 1942 taxes) even 
aman with an income of a million dollars a year, if he 
spends nothing at all on personal living and pays out 
nothing except his federal income taxes, would require 
about ten years to accumulate a million dollars. How 
little substance there is in Mr. Murray’s suggestion 
may be judged from this fact. 

On January 6th a minority of the Senate Committee 
on Finance submitted a report on the revenue bill of 
1943 in the course of which the “23,000 war million- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PROFITS AND WAGES—Continuea 


aires” of World War I were referred to. but this 
same report said: “The renegotiation statute has pro- 
vided an effective means of limiting war profiteering, 
Under it war contractors have been allowed liberal 
profits on their war business but inordinate profits have 
been eliminated.” (Italics ours. ) 

Vice President Wallace in an address before the 
Political Action Committee of the C.1.O. in New York 
on January 15 made the following statement : 


.. Some claim that the corporations have been growing rich 
out of the war. This may be true in some cases but, even though 
Congress has not carried out in full the recommendations of 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, the tacts are 
that in this war we have done a much better job in covering 
back into the Treasury excess profits than we did in World 
War I. The corporations during the past two years made gross 
profits two and a half times as great as in the two years of 
World War I but they paid taxes nearly five times as great. 
Taxes in World War II have been used twice as eftectively to 
recover excess profits as in World War L. 

It may be added that in comparing gross profits with 
those of World War I the reader should allow tor the 
overall growth in economic activity and the tremendous 
increase in the plant, tools and capital employed com- 
pared with 25 years ago. 


Postwar Needs 


It should be said in conclusion that comparisons of 
earnings with the past, and arguments erected upon 
them, not only prove little but confuse the issue. 
Whether profits are too high or too low is to be deter- 
mined, not by reference to past relationships or arbi- 
trary standards, but by their effect upon the growth of 
business and employment. The fundamental question 
is whether a strong and healthy economy, able to meet 
the needs of the future, is being maintained. 

At the outbreak of the war business had gone through 
a long depression, during which the net worth of all 
active corporations declined by $25 billions. (Reference 
is made to the table in the April issue of this Letter, 
page 47.) At the end of 1943 some $10 billions of 
this loss had been recovered. But business capital 1s 
still much below pre-depression levels. 

The wartime earnings of the corporations are being 
devoted chiefly to replenishment of capital rather than 
distributed to shareholders, as shown by the table 
on the distribution of national income and the other 
evidence as to dividends previously given. Earnings 
are being plowed back for the purpose of accumulating 
the financial resources necessary for the future, and for 
retiring debt and strengthening capital structures. Re- 
serves for postwar expenses, losses and contingencies 
are being set up. 

If the country is to prosper after the war it will want 
a higher level of production and employment than ever 
before, and business needs to build up its capital re- 
sources accordingly. It can do so only if profits are 
high enough to induce enterprise and investment and 
to supply savings needed for investment. Incomparably 
the most important principle to be observed in the dis- 
cussion is that prosperity depends upon strength and 


health in business enterprise. 
—National City Bank of New York. 
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AETNA 


Juvenile Delinquency Film 


The Aetna Lite Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has produced a new educational motion picture entitled 
“As the Twig is Bent” as a contribution to the nation- 
wide efforts to curtail juvenile delinquency. The film 
is specifically directed at parents (juvenile delinquency, 
like charity, begins at home). After describing the dan- 
gers and showing how under war-time conditions they 
are enhanced, the film outlines a simple, practical 10- 
point program to prevent juvenile delinquency. The film 
can be borrowed without charge by interested groups 
and is available in 16 mm. sound prints. The running 
time is 11 minutes. | 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Favorably Examined 


The Aid Association for Lutherans of Appleton, 
Wis., a fraternal society, was examined (Association ) 


by the Insurance Departments of Wisconsin, Alabama, 


Kansas, Pennsylvania and Indiana as of December 31, 
1943. The date of the last examination was December 
31, 1940. The exammers’ report was favorable to the 
Society and traced its progress during the intervening 
years. The figures as computed by the examiners were 
in general similar to those appearing in the Society’s 
vear end statement. 


CAROLINA LIFE 


Examined 


The Carolina Life Insurance Company, Columbia, 
S. C., was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina 
as of December 31, 1943. The date of the last examina- 
tion was January 1, 1942 and the examiners traced the 
company’s activities during the intervening period. 

On January 1, 1944 the company took title to a piece 
of property by warranty deed. This property was car- 
ned in the year end statement as a mortgage amounting 
to $257,784.28. Taking this into account, the amount of 
real estate owned as of this date is $789,434 instead of 
$931,650 as indicated in the year end statement. By 
the same token, mortgages are reduced from $956,224 
to $698,438. 
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At a meeting of the board of directors held on Febru- 
ary 2 last the capital was increased from $200,000 to 
$300,000 by the declaration of a stock dividend. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Colum- 
bian National Life Insurance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, the following executive changes were made: 
Julian D. Anthony, Assistant Treasurer since 1933, was 
appointed a 2nd Vice President; William R. Beardslee, 
Superintendent of Agencies since 1938, was appointed 
a 2nd Vice President; Albert J. Calef, with the com- 
pany nearly 40 years and Auditor and Office Manager, 
was likewise appointed a 2nd Vice President. Vice 
President Carl C. Mullen was elected Secretary at the 
same meeting. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Mr. C. S. Macdonald, President of the Contederation 
Life, Toronto, Canada since 1930, has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. .V. R. Smith, 
General Manager since 1932, succeeded him as Presi- 
dent and is continuing as General Manager. 


EQUITABLE (lowa) 


Increases Agents’ Pensions 


Increases in benefits payable under Equifund, the re- 
tirement income program for field representatives of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa, have been 
made possible under new provisions announced re- 
cently by F. W. Hubbell, president. 

Effective as of January 1, 1944, the company has 
increased its maximum contribution to Equifund from 
3 per cent to 5 per cent of the annual commission in- 
comes of participating agents who elect to deposit an 
equal amount, thus increasing retirement incomes for 
field representatives to amounts considerably greater than 
were possible when Equifund was established in 1938. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EQUITABLE (IOWA}—Continued 


ent Additionally, Mr. Hubbell announced that in order 
ri to equalize the retirement benefits to older members of 
\ the field force, an additional life annuity will be pur- 

+ ab chased by the company for members of Equifund who 
tO were more than forty-five years old as of January 1, 

V P ee 1938, the date Equifund was established, and who there- 

a good life insurance selling fore could not contribute to the plan for a period of 

job. Ohio National contracts meet these twenty years prior to the attainment of their 65th birth- 
requirements and offer you an unusual opportunity day. The additional annuity, to be paid for entirely by 
to build your own business. the company, will be for a sum which will bring the 
aggregate Equifund income of older agents up to 20 


If you want to take a permanent place in a pro- ent | 
per cent of their average monthly commission incomes 


gressive sales organization—if you are willing to 


work 4 enhers canaen—tane youve just the we in the ten years preceding their qualification for retire- 
ave ° ° °.¢ A 
ee a ee oe a oe ment, but in no case will the additional annuity be greater 
in your locality. - 7 
than $50 monthly. 

Write Ray Hodges, Superintendent of Agencies, at Accordingly, a majority of Equitable of lowa field 
our Home Office ae us help a — representatives now are receiving credit for 10 per cent 
more insurance in . Aide y our work plan- . . ap age ean aee ~ ete aier _*, 
ning methods and tested sales materiel you can of their annual first year and renewal commission in- 
take advantage of today's many sales opportunities comes ; Pe) per cent trom their own deposits, and a per 
and establish the reputation and clientele you will cent from company contributions. Additionally, older 
— to cope with competitive postwar selling members of the field force are benefiting from the sup- 
problems. plementary annuity given by the company to compensate 


for their shortened period under the provisions of the 

THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE program. Thus the company has enabled _repre- 

sentatives who retire in the future to be assured of 

INSURANCE COMPANY liberal lifetime incomes in addition to their renewal 

CINCINNATI, OHIO commissions, and incomes from privately purchased life 
insurance and annuity contracts. 



































MUTUAL TRUST eee 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Reduces Loan Interest Rate 
Effective June 1, the Farm Bureau Life Insurance 
HOME OFFICE ES @E) FIELD BUILDING Company, Columbus, Ohio reduced the interest rate on 
ae a | eS loans to 4.75%, payable in advance. This new rate also 
“bs Fath ful as Old Faithful” applies to existing loans at the next anniversary date 
following June 1, 1944. This reduction in the loan 
39 Years of Continuous Management interest rate will be in effect until further notice. 
Sound and Steady Progress 
End of Admitted 
Year Assets Liabilities Surplus 
1905 $ 446,220 $ 108,836 $ 337,384 
1910 974,468 481,053 493,415 JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE 
1915 2,110,281 1,556,160 554,121 -— ; 
1920 5,939,063 5,565,328 373,735 Stock Dividend Correction 
1925 15,111,294 14,377,306 733,988 | ie ar a 
1930 28,649,162 27,244,473 | 404,689 In the May issue of this publication we indicated that 
1935 35,053,788 32,522,281 2,531,507 the Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, In- 
1940 49,533,619 45,998,673 3,534,946 dianapolis, Indiana had declared a stock dividend ot 
wee 93,230,450 49,393,145 3,837,305 $100,000, thereby increasing the capital from $200,000 
1942 57,536,711 53,152,256 4,384,454 to $300,000 
ane —_—— aeninen ase It has been brought to our attention that gem 
hich the capital was increased from $200, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE: $221,080,229 an age ton a 
’ to $300,000 the directors declared only a 25% stock divi- 
dend and by that method increased the paid-up capitalf- 
Nothing Beller tn Life Insurance to only $250,000. The other 50,000 shares at $1 par,§ 
though authorized, were not issued and the $1 par value§ . 
| 




















was not changed in any way. 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


New Advertising Program 


The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N. Y., N. Y. has initiated a 
special advertising program in 17 military and naval 
publications that circulate among members of the armed 
forces both in this country and abroad. 


Clifford B. Reeves, in announcing the program, said 
in part: “The 11,000,000 men and women now in the 
country’s armed forces should be the biggest buyers of 
life insurance in the post-war years. The Government 
insurance they now hold has taught millions of them, 
for the first time, the value and satisfaction of life insur- 
ance protection. We expect that most of them will add 
to their protection by purchasing additional life insur- 
ance from private companies when the war is over. We 
therefore believe that life insurance messages, addressed 
to them now, will bear fruit in good will and sales when 
they return to civilian life.”” The campaign features 
humorous cartoons. 


VT Loans 


The Mutual Life and several banks have entered into 
a VT loan agreement for several million dollars with 
the Parker Appliance Company of Cleveland. Mutual 
Life’s commitment was $1,000,000. 


This is one of the first, if not the first instance in which 
alife insurance company has participated in a VT credit 
agreement against termination of war contracts. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS (Ala.) 
On "Old Line" Basis 


The Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company, with 
headquarters in Decatur, Alabama, on April lst reorgan- 
ized as an old line life insurance company. Previously it 
operated as a mutual aid company. The company orig- 
inally began business in 1927 and at the end of 1942 (no 
later figures available at present) reported assets of 
$343,110; life insurance in force, $16,476,171. The 
President is Melvin Hutson. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


Examined 


The National Public Service Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington was examined as of December 31, 
1943 by the Insurance Department of the State of Wash- 
ington. The date of the last examination was December 
31,1942. The examiners’ report was similar to the one 
made last year and no unusual items were disclosed. 
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WE’RE NOT... 


. .. the smallest company in the 


| | — world, by any means, but we are small 
| enough so that every agent is an 
individual and his problems are per- 
sonally served. Cooperation is a 
breeder of loyalty, we've found. Why 


don't you write to... 


DccreNTAL Sy 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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1944 presents itself as the year of 


Greater Opportunity for 
Life Insurance Salesmen 


The first quarter of 1944 

vs. 
The first quarter of 1943 
....54% 
46% 
Our increase of Insurance in Force is up....126% 


Our New Submitted Business is up.... 
Our New Paid-for Business is up........ 


Such results can only be accomplished by a 
progressive and happy agency organization. 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
F. L. ALEXANDER, RANDALL G. YEAGER 
President Supt. of Agencies 
General Agency Opportunities in 
Ind., Ills., Iowa, Mich., Ohio, Nebr., Tenn. 
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a tanker was sinking. Filled with gasoline, a 
squat, ugly little tanker was sinking in the 
waters of the South Pacific—pierced by a tor- 
pedo. Desperately Radio Operator Harry Jones 
sent out his S O S call, leaving his ship only a 
minute before her final plunge, swimming 
through 100 yards of shark infested waters to a 
life boat. His courage and faithful adherence 
to duty brought rescue to 60 of his comrades— 
only 2 were lost. 


Harry Jones, whose story was given to the 
world by a Radio Commentator of the Pacific 
Front is only one of the many thousands of our 
boys giving their all for their comrades and for 
us on the home front. Can we let them down? 


Our job as Life Underwriters is to protect all 
that they hold dear. To give the best protec- 
tion possible, you will find it pays to be friendly 
with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Compeny”’ 
INDIANA 
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Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment of 
living at its best (1)Penguin Room (2)Sky-Hy 
(3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) The 
Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop. Outstand- 
ingly gay and attractive 
-e«sGuests enjoy all club 
facilities, including swim- 
ming pool...perfect loca- 
tion at 11th and Baltimore 


22 FLOORS OF 
MODERN COMFORT 


WITH 
FROM BATH 





R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


KANSAS CITY 





Direction-Southwest Hotels Incorporated- H. G. Manning - Founder 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 









The Northwestern National Lite Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota was examined ( Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Minnesota, Virginie 
Colorado and Oregon as of December 31, 1943. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company. Fig- 
ures as computed by the examiners were, except for 
minor variations, similar to those in the company’s year 
end statement. . 










OREGON MUTUAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Oregon was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Oregon, Washington and Calj- 
fornia as of December 31, 1943. The examiners’ report 
was favorable to the company. The date of the last 
examination was December 31, 1940 and the examiners 
traced the progress of the company during the interven- 
ing years, 

The company’s figures for income and disbursements 
were verified by the examiners. Surplus, however, was} 
acrensed from $1,511,142 to $1,743,266—an increase off 

$232,124. This change was brought about by increases: 
amortized or investment value of bonds over book value, 





$157,877 and market value of bonds carried in Schedule 


X, $70,400—both under non-ledger assets. Under lia-j 
bilities, estimated amounts due or accrued for taxes were 
reduced from $60,000 to $46,213—$13,781, this differ- 
ence becoming part of the general surplus. On the de- 
creasing side there were several minor items totaling 
$11,664. The increase in surplus resulted in an increase 
in admitted assets from $24,862,930 to $25,082,322— 
$219,392. 


PILOT LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, N.C. 
was examined (Association) by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia as of 
December 31, 1942. The date of the last examination 
was December 31, 1938. The examiners traced the com- 
pany’s activities during the intervening years. 

The examiners on several occasions criticized the ac} 
counting methods employed by the company. This was 
one of the causes resulting in the examiners changing 
certain figures in the statement as compiled by the com 
pany. Real estate was increased $199,076 by the transfe 
to that account of two mortgages. The maker of thes 
two mortgages was the North State Improvement Com 
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any (a holding company) and the Pilot Life owns 
97.6% ot the shares of stock of that company. As a 
result of the transaction, the mortgage account was cor- 
respondingly reduced. In the case of another mortgage, 
the examiners’ stated: “Mortgage loan #7484, a pur- 
chase money mortgage, with an unpaid principal balance 
of $44,049.55, was carried by the company at a book 
value of $6,644.56, as of December 31, 1942. This loan, 
which was originally $100,000, is being retired by sub- 
stantial monthly payments and the margin of security is 
better than average. In view of these facts there has 
been included in the financial statement of the report a 
non-ledger asset (‘mortgage loans in excess of book 
value’) in the amount of $37,404.99. This procedure cor- 
rectly reflects the asset and makes a corresponding sur- 
plus increase. [he carrying of assets at distorted values 
is contrary to proper accounting in that it produces an 
incorrect reflection of both the asset and surplus items.” 

Surplus was increased trom $1,000,000 to $1,548,495 ; 
assets from $27,996,171 to $28,550,445. The principal 
items being: mortgage loans in excess of book value 
(referred to above), $37,405; market value of stocks 
over book value, $448,792 (both under non-ledger as- 
sets). There were several other additions and subtrac- 
tions Of a minor nature. 


Examiners’ Comments 


In connection with the examination, the examiners’ 
also stated the following: ‘The control of the company 
was acquired by the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., December, 1930. In 1940 
and 1941 the company retired the Guaranty Fund which 
had been paid in by the Jefferson Standard, as described 
in previous reports. 

“In 1941 the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany distributed to its stockholders rights to purchase 
an aggregate of /0% of the outstanding Pilot Life In- 
surance Company stock. The rights provided for the 
purchase of 3% shares of Pilot stock, at $100 per share, 
for each 100 shares of Jefferson Standard stock owned 
of record January 27, 1941, 

“The remainder of the stock owned by the Jefferson 
Standard was otherwise disposed of, principally to the 
Gate City Life Insurance Company of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, which now owns approximately 25% 
of the outstanding Pilot Life Insurance Company stock. 
The Gate City Life Insurance Company is at present 
wholly owned by the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company. 

“Included in the stocks owned on December 31, 1942 
were 39,548 shares of Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company capital stock. The equivalent of 30,000 shares 
of the stock was acquired on December 17, 1941 at a 
cost of $630,000 from the President of the company 
bearing the name of the stock. In 1943 all of this stock 
was disposed of during the months of May, June and 
July. It was noted that 5,000 shares of the stock was 
sold in 1,000 share lots at $27.50 per share, while 34,548 
shares were sold to the President of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company at $21.60 per share. Nego- 
tiations were begun about December, 1942 when the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
KANSAS, MISSOURI 


OKLAHOMA, and NEBRASKA 
Ww 





New Business Volume is up at 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Topeka, Kansas 
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The Friendly Hand 


FOR THE POLICYHOLDER 
FIDELITY offers complete protection by 
means of wisely selected and well 
balanced contracts which it labors to 
keep in force by friendly contact with 
its clients. 


FOR THE AGENT 
FIDELITY affords a competent training, 
a comprehensive set of selling aids, and 
the help of sympathetic supervision and 
skilled leadership. 


FOR VICTORY 
FIDELITY invests its full share of funds 
in government securities, and boasts a 
goodly number of its agents and office 
workers whose letters from far-flung bat- 
tle fronts, where they now risk life itself, 
reflect the friendship of peacetime days. 


PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


- ra) ss 
oF Gene “BRic€ 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSTTS 


Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 





$4,545 
PER YEAR 


is so much greater than the 
average income of life insurance 
salesmen, yet that is what our 
full time producers averaged in 
cash received during 1943. 


If you are not now under con- 
tract, we invite your inspection 
of the reasons why a contract 
with this company may help you 
stand at the head of the line with 
our men. 


Write to 
Burt Babcock 


Superintendent of Agencies 


Insurance ~3§-.-: € 
SEATTLE 








PILOT LiFE—Continued 


stock was selling from $21 to $23 per share. In connec. 
tion with the sale of the 34,548 shares, the records show 
that the equivalent of only 30,000 shares was originally 
acquired from the purchaser. The records of the com- 
pany did not contain any agreement relative to the 
purchase and sale of the stock. 

‘In disposing of the stock the company received cash 
amounting to $236.80 and a five year collateral loan 
amounting to $746,000, bearing interest at the rate oj 
4% per year, secured by 44,548 shares of Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company stock.” 

With respect to the company’s treatment of policy- 
holders and its progress, the examiners stated as follows: 

‘The company treats its policyholders fairly and settles 
its claims promptly. It has made substantial progress 
during the period covered by this examination.” 


RESERVE LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


The Reserve Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex., 
has, by a stock dividend, increased its capital to One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. This increase permits the 
company to write all forms of life, health and accident 
and hospitalization insurance without restrictions as to 
amounts issued. Heretofore, the company operated on 
a limited capital stock basis. This action was approved 
late in April 1944 by the Insurance Dept. of the State of 
Texas. The Company operates in Texas only. 

Officers of the Company are: C. A. Sammons, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Barry, Secretary; and C. C. Yost, Vice 
President and Acting Secretary. 


STANDARD LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders and direc- 
tors of the Standard Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana held on April 28 last, Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Schutz, President, was elevated to the position of 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. At the same time, 
Harry V. Wade, Vice President and General Manager, 
was elected to the Presidency. Robert B. Stewart, Con- 
troller of Purdue University, was elected Vice President, 
but will continue in his work at the University. 

Mr. Wade reported that during the past three years 
the company had approximately doubled in size, assets, 
policyholders’ surplus and premium income. During the 
first quarter of 1944, new business showed a gain 0! 
30% over the same period last year. 








* * BUY WAR BONDS * * 
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The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 


Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


727 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
241 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 


Examined 


The Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois was examined ( Association) by the [nsur- 
ance Departments of Illinois, Tennessee and West 
Virginia as of June 30, 1943. The examiners had no 
criticism of the company and indicated that it is making 
progress in several departments. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Reduces Overseas Rates 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., with a view toward the future, has liberal- 
ized the restrictions in policies granted to civilians tray- 
eling to or residing in foreign countries. These broader 
coverages are now available at lowered extra premium 
rates. These lower rates on policies currently being 
issued is reflected in those in force by a reduction of the 
extra ratings in such cases. 

The company now offers overseas insurance coverage 
on either a group or an individual basis. It has recently 
insured many thousands of civilians working abroad for 
aviation, construction, engineering, instrument and radio 
companies, as well as government personnel. Its policies 
offer broad protection for civilians that is to a large ex- 
tent comparable to that provided for members of the 
armed services through National Service Life Insurance. 


WESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Western Mutual Life Insurance Company, Fargo, 
N. D., was examined by the Insurance Department of 
that state as of December 31, 1943. The examiner’s re- 
port contained no criticism of the company. In general, 
the figures as compiled by the examiners were the same 
as those computed by the company in its year-end state- 
ment, except for income and disbursements. In the case 
of these accounts, the examiners considered premium 
income bonds ona gross basis while the company handled 
them on a net basis. 

Since 1933 all policies written by the company with 
minor exceptions, “provided for an Endowment of $30 
per $1,000 of face amount at the end of the fourth 
policy year, on payment of the full 5th year’s premium. 
The insured, at the time of application, may elect to 
have the Endowment of $30 paid in cash or receive 
a so-called Charter Certificate for 50% of the Endow- 
ment, the remaining 50% being carried to the surplus 
of the company. As of December 31, 1943, there were 
Charter Certificates outstanding resulting from the sale 
of insurance, as outlined above, of $93,598.75. The 
Board of Directors may declare interest on outstanding 
Certificates at not to exceed 6%. Interest was paid during 
1943 at the rate of 3'%4% totaling $4,214.76.” 
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With respect to Premium Income Bonds referred to 
in Paragraph 1, the examiners state: ‘The original 
authorization for the sale of such bonds was received 
from the Securities Commission of North Dakota in 
1933, the total so authorized having been $100,000. 
These provided for retirement by the creation by the 
company of a ‘Premium Income Bond Redemption 
Fund’ into which was placed 2% of all renewal life 
premium income per $50,000 of bonds outstanding. The 
amount in this Redemption Fund on December 31, 1942 
was $27,194.24. During 1943 the company elected to 
retire entirely the Premium Income Bonds originally 
issued, and to issue in lieu thereof bonds (known as 
‘2nd Issue’) with conditions more favorable to it. 
Therefore, after receiving authorization from the North 
Dakota Securities Commission, a total of $100,000 was 
issued, all bonds of the Ist Issue having been retired 
either by repayment in cash or by credit on purchase 
of bonds of the 2nd Issue. 

“Premium Income Bonds of the 2nd Issue provide 
that 4% of renewal premium income shall be set aside 
as a redemption fund for their retirement. The amount 
in that fund to the credit of an individual bondholder 
being based on the proportion of his bond holding to 
the total issue of $100,000. A holder’s credit in the 
redemption fund may be withdrawn at any time after 
one year, upon notice to the company of not less than 
three months. These bonds also provide for interest 
at the annual rate of 4%, payable April Ist and Oc- 
tober Ist.’ 
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One of the joys of the medium size 


insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 
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WE’RE MARCHING AHEAD 


In The West 





With Our 


GOODWILL BUILDERS 


These powerful sales aids 
make selling easier—and 
provide business that stays. 
Our 


representatives say: 


‘“They‘re tops for increasing 


They 


protection 


}/4 


quality production. 
offer broader 


at minimum cost 


California-Western States 


Life Insurance Company 


Home Office Sacramento 
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@ What does that mean? 


@ Here’s what it means. Of the leading 125 Franklin represen- 


tatives as of March 31. one out ot three 1s a newcomer to the 


organization. during the past fifteen months. 


q@ It’s really gratifying to be that kind of a statistic, as forty-two 
highly successful Franklin representatives will tell you. The 
t, who make 


majority of them are older men, of mature judgment, 


decisions deliberately, and on the basis of facts. 


@_ Their experience has vindicated their judgment, and has proven 
to them that with the aid of remarkable Franklin sales tools 
and friendly Home Office cooperation, even a newcome! 

share in the high earnings of Franklin Life representative: 

‘ 


($7,772.90 average for the leading hundred last year). 


i / 








Lhe Friendly 
MIRA KCL TLR Gans 


CHAS, E. BE¢ KER. PRE IDEN'I »isft i Live ILLINOIS 


Over a Quarter Billion of Insurance in Force 





. THE DRAFTING BOARD 
IN LIFE INSURANCE PLANNING 


Diagnosing the needs, then diagramming the plan and 
policies is the essence of life insurance programming as 
developed by the Equitable through its Equitable 
Assured Estates, Equitable Income Plans, Twofold In- 


come Plans and Family Income Security Plan services. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 











